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SCENE.— 4  Italic  Inn,  R.,with  the  sign  of  “The 
Rising  Sun, ”  “  Good  Entertainment  for  Man  and 
Horse,”  written  under  it ;  a  wooden  table  Orel  two 
chairs,  r.  c.,  a  round  table,  and  a  shrubbery  en¬ 
circling  a  green  bank,  l.  ;  in  the  distance,  moun¬ 
tains,  &c.  ito.  A  march  is  heard  as  the  curtain 
draws  up,  and  SOLDIERS  are  seen  pa  sing  down 
the  mountains. 

BRANDT  comes  out  oj  the  inn,  and  at  the  same 
moment  RONSLAUS  enters  through  the  middle 
gate,  a  knapsack  at  his  back,  and  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder. 

Rons.  ( Speaking  at  the  back.)  March  on  to  the 
village,  comrades !  I  shall  halt  there ;  I  have  an 
acquaintance  in  these  quarters.  (Comes  down  to 
Brandt.)  Where’s  the  landlord,  waiter  ?  why  don’t 
he  run  out  to  catch  customers,  as  every  good  land¬ 
lord  is  in  duty  bound  ?  eh,  lad  !  how  dare  he  send 
such  a  ninny  as  you  to  represent  his  dignity  ? 

Brandt.  There’s  no  landlord,  sir,  and  mistress  is 
busy  with  a  party. 

Rons.  So  much  the  better  for  her.  Attention ! 
Bring  me  a  good  breakfast— two  bottles  of  the  best 
wi..e;  and  send  me  your  mistress  for  company;  I 
have  something  to  say  to  her. 

Brandt.  I  beg  your  honour’s  pardon ;  but, 
perhaps  mistress  would  like  first  to  know  your 
honour's  name. 

Rons.  Ronslaus,  the  soldier. 

Brandt.  No  more,  your  honour  P 
Rons.  What  the  devil  more  would  you  have  ? — a 
soldier  and  a  countryman  should  be  a  passport 
anywhere.  Quick  step  !  Forward  !  March  !  (Exit 
Brandt  into  the  inn,  n. )  No  barmaid?  No!  My 
heart  beats.  Ay,  ten  chances  to  one  but  poor  little 
Christine’s  gone!— at  any  rate,  the  landlady  can 
give  me  some  clue.  Ouf!  tolerable  marching  this  ! 
—two  leagues  before  breakfast  over  the  mountains  ; 
but  we’ve  no  right  to  complain.  The  enemy  we 
pursue  keep  ahead  of  ns  for  all  that ;  and  thongh 
we  gave  ’em  now  and  then  a  few  shots  by  way  of 
“  How  are  you  to-day?”  the  unmannerly  kuaves 
wouldn’t  so  much  as  torn  to  say,  “  Very  well,  I 
thank  you.”  (Takes  off  his  knapsack,  and  sets  it  on 
table,  l.)  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  luggage 
seems  heavy — those  villanous  bank-notes,  no  doubt : 
such  things  never  before  straggled  into  my  knap¬ 
sack.  Poor  Colonel !  I  see  him  yet,  stretched 
wounded  upon  the  field  of  battle.  “Ronslaus,” 
exclaimed  he,  “  I  have  long  been  alone  in  the  world 
I’m  now  quitting,  and  I  mustn’t  make  the  foe  my 
heir:  take  this  pocket-book!  Zounds!  these  bits 
of  paper  are  not  what  I  stand  in  need  of— but 
cartridges,  boy,  cartridges!”  From  that  hour  I’ve 
never  fired  a  cartridge  at  the  enemy,  but  I  told  ’em, 
“  Here  you  scoundrels,  here's  a  billet-doux  from  my 
poor  dead  Colonel.”  Well,  well,  though  the  weight 
of  cash  is  rather  new  to  me,  yet  I  get  on  under  it 
more  gaily  than  ever ;  for  I  now  meet  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  with  a  different  feeling  from  what  I  used  to 


have,  conscious  that  I  possess  not  only  a  swoid  for 
their  protection,  but  a  purse  for  their  miseries. 

Enter  CHRISTINE  from  the  inn,  speaking  as  she 

enters. 

Chris.  Ronslans,  did  he  say?  Ronslaus,  tie 
soldier?  Bless  my  heart ! — Where?  where  ? 

Rons.  Ay,  come  at  last ! — ’twas  almost  time. 
(Turns.)  I  say,  laud - (Starting.)  Christine! 

Chris.  (Running  to  him.)  Oh,  Ronslaus'  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! 

Rons.  (Faltering.)  Christine!  (Turns  aside.) 
Zounds!  what  ails  my  eyes  ?  (Aloud.)  Christine] 
(Aside.)  Where’s  my  voice? — I  can’t — I  can’t. 
(Runs  up,  and  shakes  hands  with  her.)  How  are 
you,  Christine  ? 

Chris.  When  they  told  me  your  regiment  was 
coming  across  the  country,  I  said  to  myself.  “  I’m 
sure  we  shall  see  him,  or  have  a  letter,  at  least, 
I’m  sure.” — I  hope  you  mean  to  stop  awhile  ? 

Rons.  Two  hours,  at  most — only  to  take  breath. 
Then  buckle  on  your  knapsacks,  shoulder  your 
muskets,  and  away !  We  soldiers  are  obliged  to 
forget  our  friendships  at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and 
to  force  as  much  love  as  we  can  into  the  little  time 
we  get  between  marches.  Then  comes  the  rub-a- 
dub-dub!  Good-bye  to  love! — farewell  to  friend¬ 
ship  ! — and  off  we  go. 

Chris.  Don’t  your  wound  trouble  you  in  these 
forced  marches  ? 

Rons.  Not  in  the  least,  pet.  Yon  took  too  good 
care  to  cure  it  for  me.  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  post  but  for  yon,  Christine ;  and  when 
I  remember  how,  for  one  whole  month - 

Chris.  Nonsense!  nonsense!  No  more  of  that* 
Your  being  here  at  that  time  saved  us  from  mauy 
a  trouble.  But  for  yon,  onr  house  might  have 
been  burnt  down ;  and  I,  who  was  then  only 
barmaid,  perhaps,  should  not  now  have  been 
mistress. 

Rons.  Hey!  What?  You  mistress,  Christine! 
You  ? 

Chris.  Oh,  it’s  a  story  worih  hearing.  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  The  inn,  the  garden,  the  farm, 
all  belong  to  me.  You  can’t  think  how  happy  it 
makes  me  to  receive  yon  in  rny  house,  Ronslaus. 
Will  yon  take  a  turn  round  my  grounds,  Ronslaus  ? 
But  first  you  must  taste  my  wine.  (Calling.) 
The  wine,  Brandt— the  wine  ! 

Rons.  That  I  will,  lassie  !  but  while  I  drink,  von 
must  talk.  Tell  me  the  wdiole  all  air.  One  never 
hears  so  well  as  over  a  bottle. 

Enter  BRANDT  with  a  bottle  and  tumbler-glass, 

which  he  puts  on  the  table,  and  exits.  Ronslaus 

pours  out  a  cup  of  wine. 

Chris.  Yon  know  how  unhappy  I  was— a  poor 
orphan,  and  obliged  to  be  dependent  on  tho  old 
landlady,  Madame  Douderspank,  that  cross,  iil» 
tempered - 
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Rons.  (Brinies,  then  sets  down  the  glass.)  She  that 
pave  such  infernal  bad  measure  ?  I  always  hated 
that  woman . 

Chris.  Well,  about  four  months  after  you  went 
away,  a  soldier  returning  home  on  leave  of  absence 
called  here  and  took  me  aside.  “Miss,”  says  he, 
“  I  have  two  thousand  crowns  to  give  yon  from  a 
friend,  who  only  prays  that  you  may  be  happy — 
farewell.”  He  was  gone  before  I  had  time  to 
speak. 

Rons.  Right !  right !  ( Exultingly .)  I  knew  that 

hussar  was  an  honest  dog ! 

Chris.  Hey  !  What  hussar  ?  Who  told  you  his 
uniform  ? 

Rons.  (Embarrassed.)  Didn’t  you  yourself  ? 

Chris.  Not  I.  I  said  a  soldier,  not  hussar.  I  see 
now — I  see  you  know  more  of  this  than  I  do. 
Ronslaus,  who  is  my  benefactor  P  You  hesitate. 
Now  I  know  who  it  is.  There’s  nobody  but  you 
who  could  have  done  so  generous  an  action. 

lions.  I,  indeed  !  I !  Pshaw,  child,  pshaw  ! 

Chris.  Ronslaus,  I  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
accept  your  services,  and  yet  you  are  ashamed  to 
owu  you  have  bestowed  them. 

Rons.  No,  girl,  I  glory  in  it— I  glory  in  it;  but 
’tisn’t  I,  'tis  my  colonel !  His  pocket-book  which 
he  gave  me  when  dying,  contained  four  thousand 
crowns,  which  I  determined  to  divide  thus  : — two 
thousand  for  you,  and  two  thousand  for  my 
father.  Half  to  him  who  gave  me  life,  the  other 
half  to  her  who  preserved  it.  That  was  no  more 
than  just,  you  know.  I  charged  one  of  my  com¬ 
rades  with  your  share,  and  the  other  half  I  have 
lately  been  with  myself ;  but  my  father — a  veteran 
— an  invalid - 

Chris.  Well - 

Rons.  Had  no  longer  need  of  it.  He  had  left 
the  service — he  had  gone  there  ( pointing  upwards) 
to  receive  his  pay.  ( Wipes  his  eyes,  pauses  a 
moment,  goes  to  the  table  again — drinks— makes  a 
sign  as  if  toasting  the  memory  of  his  father — then 
returns.)  Come  !  now  you’ve  finished  your  story, 
I’ll  finish  your  bottle.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
You  deserve  to  be  happy. 

Chris.  (Sighing.)  Happy! 

Rons.  Yes,  and  you  must  be  (timidly  and  fidget¬ 
ing)  ;  for — he — on  whom — you — may — deign  to— 
bestow  your  hand — cannot  help  making  such  an — 
angel — ( seems  greatly  embarrassed,  approaches  her  as 
if  to  take  her  hand  once  or  twice,  then  recedes — 
aside).  Zounds,  Ronslaus!  courage,  old  boy! 
Don’t  stand  shilly-shally — ( rallying  —  aloud). 
Hear  me,  Miss  Christine.  For  one  whole  year  you 
have  been  my  file  leader,  and  you  were  always  by 
my  side,  whether  stretched  on  the  cold  sod  after  a 
hard  march,  or  in  the  midst  of  whizzing  bullets  for 
the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy.  I  have  money  that  I 
•don’t  know  what  to  do  with  ;  I’ve  a  heart  which 
has  not  been  given,  and  a  hand  which  was  never 
‘raised  unworthily All  are  at  your  service,  and 
here  I  offer  them.  (With  forced  resolution.)  Will 
you  have  me  P 

Chris,  Mr. — Mr.  Ronslaus — Can  it  be— that - 

Rons.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Out  with  it.  I’ve 
only  two  hours  allowed,  and  there’s  no  time  to 
lose. 

(All  this  is  given  awkwardly  with  great 
fidgetiness,  and  a  sort  of  sheepish 
manner,  seen  through  the  abruptness.) 

Chris.  I  don’t  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude. 
But  I— what  you  propose  is— impossible— I— one- 


one  ought,  at  least— you  know— one  should  have 
time — to — to — love. 

Rons.  Hey  ?  What  ?  don’t  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Chris.  Why — why - 

Rons.  Do  yon  love  me  ?  Yes,  or  no  ? 

Chris.  Pray — in  mercy — Mr. - 

Rons.  “  ‘  Mr.— Mr.’— Come,  I  hate  “beating 
about  the  bush.”  It’s  a  plain  question.  Answer 
in  one  w'ord, — yes  or  no. 

Chris.  Well,  then — n — n — no  ! 

Rons.  Nop  not  love  me  P — me  !  I  love  yon — with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  do ;  and  yet  you  treat  me 
harder  than  ever  Herman  corporal  treated  a 
recruit ! 

Chris.  I  feel  wrhat  you  have  done  for  me  deeply — 
yes,  deeply !  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never !  But  I 
am  not  worthy  of  your  kindness,  and  you  must  let 
me  give  it  all  back. 

Rons.  Give  it  all  back  !  Hang  it !  There  was 
only  that  stroke  wanting  !  This  girl  will  make  me 
die  of  a  broken  heart. 

Chris.  Nay,  pray — pray,  only  hear  ! 

Rons.  (Pacing  violently.)  I’ll  hear  nothing. 

Chris.  Ronslaus  ! — Ronslaus  ! 

Rons.  Nothing ! 

Chris.  Dear  Ronslaus ! 

Rons,  (r.)  Hey  !  Go  on,  Christine,  go  on. 

Chris.  If  it  should  happen  that  I  am  not  mistress 
of  my  choice — if,  before  I  ever  saw  you,  it  should 
so  chance  that  I  loved  another  ? 

Rons.  Another?  True— true — I  never  thought 
of  that !  Ay — well — so — you  loved  another  P 

0^ is.  Suppose,  I  tell  you,  suppose  it  were  so! 
what  would  you  say  ? 

Rons.  What  would  I  say  ?  I’d  say — let  him  take 
care  of  himself — let  him  keep  out  of  my  way.  If  I 
should  once  get  hold  of  him - 

Chris.  What  would  you  do  to  him  ? 

Rons.  Kill  him. 

Chris.  And  why  would  you  kill  him  ? 

Rons.  For  having  the  impudence  to  love  you, 

( Crosses ,  l.) 

Chris.  And  if  he  did  not  love  me  ? 

Rons.  Not  love  you!  Who  can  help  loving  you  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  catch  the  scoundrel  that  did 
not  love  you. 

Chris.  And  if  you  did,  you’d  kill  him  too,  would 
you  not  ? 

Rons.  Why— no,  no — I— But  come — this  attach¬ 
ment — Now  be  frank — tell  me — I’m  not  angry — tell 
me. 

Chris.  Three  years  ago,  I  left  in  my  native  place 
a  cousin  who  had  been  my  companion  from 
infancy.  In  parting  he  plighted  his  faith  to  me, 
and  I  believed  him,  for  we  believe  readily  what  w'e 
wish.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  He  did 
not  love  me,  though  he  said  so,  but  I  loved  him, 
though  I  said  nothing. 

Rons.  What !  you  never  told  him - 

Chris.  Never:  I  was  too  poor,  and  so  was  he,  to 
think  of  marrying.  But  when,  thanks  to  your 
bounty,  I  had  enough  to  live  on  of  my  own,  I  wrote 
to  him  to  come  and  share  it  writh  me,  and  to  make 
haste — to  make  haste  and  marry  me. 

Rons.  And  he - 

Chris.  He  never  came.  And  yet  he  got  the  letter 
—Oh!  I’m  sure  he  got  the  letter :— that  was  the 
time  I  bought  the  inn. 

Rons.  Now  you  see  you’ve  nothing  to  expect 
from  him,  what  are  you  waiting  for  in  order  to  be 
happy  P 
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Chris.  Alas  I  only  wait  to  feel  that  I  nc  longer 
love  him. 

Rons.  Christine,  you  are  an  honest  girl. — Yon 
would  not  deceive  me.  I  see,  I  see  it’s  all  over. 
(Clapping  his  hand  on  his  heart.)  You  have  it  there, 
girl,  there— and  what’s  once  there  sticks  fast — fast 
— fast. 

Chris.  (Sighs.)  Ay! 

Eons.  Right !  right — I’ll  come  this  way  a  few 
months  hence,  I — ( Going  to  take  his  cap,  stops  short, 
\  and  returns.)  Only  promise,  me,  Christine,  that  if 
you  can  forget  your  cousin,  you’ll  think  of  me. 

Chris.  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart,  I  promise. 

Rons.  Good.  One  day  you’ll  be  Mrs.  Ronslaus. 

(Laughing  and  i  acket  of  many  voices 
heard  within,  R.,  calling,  “  Waiter  1 
landlady  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  &c.) 

Chris.  They’re  calling.  I  must  run.  You’re  at 
home  here.  Remember,  you’re  quite  at  home. 

[Exit  Christine  into  the  Inn. 

Rons.  ( Looking  after  her.)  Would  to  heaven  I 
were  indeed  at  home ! 

Enter  CARLITZ  whistling  lazily  over  the  mountains, 

with  a  bundle  across  his  shoulder ,  at  the  end  of  a 

stick,  from  l.  u.  e. — Ronslaus  still  gazing  after 

Christine — Carlitz  heedlessly  runs  against  him. 

Carl.  Beg  pardon,  Mr. - ,  for  coming  upon  you 

so ;  but  if  you  can  only  tell  me  the  nearest  road  to 
the  next  town,  you’ll  oblige  me  very  much,  Mr. 
Soldier. 

Rons.  (Turning.)  Hallo!  I  know  that  voice! 
Bless  my  heart !  ’tis  poor  Carlitz  !  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  me,  lad  ?  Don’t  you  remember  me  a  month 
ago  at  the  farm  in  the  forest,  thirty  leagues  off  P 

(Holding  out  his  hand  to  him.) 

Carl.  (Shaking  hands  awkwardly.)  Ah!  yes,  yes. 
You  belong  to  that  regiment  that  drove  off  the 
enemy  the  day  of  the  battle  near  our  farm.  Ay,  a 
hot  day’s  work.  I  fought,  too,  that  day  with  a 
pitchfork ;  and  when  the  general  saw  me  he 
laughed,  and  named  me  “soldier”  on  the  field; 
but  nothing  came  of  the  nomination;  for,  like 
many  a  brave  fellow,  I  had  only  a  smile  for  my 
service,  and  then  was  straight  forgotten. 

(Puts  down  his  bundle  and  stick  by  the 
side  of  the  l.  table.) 

Rons.  So  it  seems  you’ve  left  the  farm  ? 

Carl.  Yes,  Mr.  Soldier;  I  am  no  longer  a  plough- 
jogger.  I’m  an  officer. 

lions.  An  officer. 

Carl.  Civil,  Mr.  Soldier— a  civil  officer.  I’ve  a 
place  under  government.  I  got  it  by  patronage. 
*Twas  Peter  Linski,  town  clerk,  that  got  me  named 
horse-post  for  two  leagues  round  our  villaere. 

Rons.  Yes,  one  would  take  you  for  a  post. 

Carl.  Horse,  if  you  please — horse-post! — that  is, 
till  I  lost  my  horse  ;  for  last  night  a  party  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  fell  in  with  me,  or  fell  out  with  me, 

•  I  should  say — for,  after  parading  me  a  few  leagues 
blindfold,  they  set  me  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood,  gave  me  a  cuff  by  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
rode  off  with  my  horse  and  bags,  leaving  me 
nothing  but  what  you  see ;  so  I’ve  been  trudging  it 
on  foot  ever  since,  not  knowing  where  I  was,  more 
than  the  child  unborn. 

Rons.  Then  you’ve  had  no  breakfast  ? 

Carl.  Not  a  morsel.  This  is  the  first  housa  I’ve 
come  to ;  and  one’s  feelings,  on  encountering  a 
tavern  sign,  depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
one’s  pocket,  you  know.  I  daren’t  go  in,  so  I’ve 
only  ventured  here  to  ask - 


Rons.  What,  lad!  hungry  and  tired,  too!  Here 
(taking  him  to  the  table  L.),  here  you  shall  eat, 
drink,  and  be  joyful !  Dou’t  be  afraid.  I  pay  all. 

Carl.  What,  you  ?  No !  You  don’t  say  so  P  You 
pay  all  ? 

Eons.  That  seems  to  astonish  you. 

Carl.  Not  at  all.  ’Twould  astonish  me  a,  great 
deal  more  to  pay  for  it  myself.  But  I  don’t  like 
you  should  spend  your  money  for  me,  though. 

Rons.  Come,  no  flinching.  I’m  at  home  here. 
Hallo!  waiter!  but  they’re  all  busy.  I’ll  go  my¬ 
self.  One’s  always  quicker  served  to  help  one’s 
self.  Rest  yourself  there — you  need  rest — I’ll  come 
back  presently — rest,  rest. 

[Exit  Ronslaus  into  the  house,  R. 

Cail.  I  wasn’t  over  and  above  pleased  to  meet 
this  soldier ;  for  he’s  a  devil  of  a  fellow — as  surly 
as  a  pioneer — and  he  uses  his  sabre  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  I  use  my  spurs ;  but  he’s  a  good  fel¬ 
low  at  heart,  for  he  stands  treat,  and  I  couldn’t 
have  kept  up  any  longer.  (Casts  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  green  bank,  L.)  One  finds  friends 
where  one  least  expects.  Just  as  we  fancy  it’s  all 
over  with  us,  something  pops  up  unlooked  for,  to 
show  that  Providence  never  forgets  us  so  long  as 
we  don’t  forget  ourselves.  When  I’m  rich,  I’ll 
make  it  up  to  this  soldier — and  I  shall  be  rich — ay, 
ay,  I  shall  work  my  way  in  the  world,  I  am  sure  I 
shall.  Peter  Linski  was  in  the  right.  It’s  foolish 
to  get  married;  for  then  all  great  projects  stop — 
one  comes  to  a  dead  stand — and  yet  something 
makes  me  so  uncomfortable — something  weigRs, 
weighs  whenever  I  think  of  her !  Nonsense !  I 
can’t  help  it,  though.  My  heart’s  as  heavy  as  my 
eyes  !  I  should  like  to  see  her  again.  Ay,  that  I 
should— I  should — I— I (Sleeps.) 

Eaten •  CHRISTINE  and  BRANDT,  r.,  with  plates, 
table  cloth,  &c. 

Chris.  Come,  lay  the  cloth  there.  Be  brisk !  be 
brisk  !  Mind  that  nothing’s  wanting.  See  that 
ail’s  in  order — all  the  best. 

(Laying  the  cloth  on  the  table,  R.  c.) 

[Exit  Brandt,  R. 

Carl.  (Dreaming.)  Poor  dear  Christine! — poor 
Chris — Chris - 

Chris.  Who  calls?  ( Turns  and  sees  Carlitz.) 
Gracious  heavens  !  ’tis  he ! — ’tis  Carlitz  ! 

(Runs  up  to  him,  but  checks  herself, 
seeing  Ronslaus  enter  from  the  inn , 
R.,  with  a  bottle  in  each  hand.) 

Rons.  Victory !  I’ve  taken  the  wine  cellar  by 
storm  !  What  a  glorious  army,  all  arranged  in 
battle  order !  But  ’tis  no  trifle  can  make  me  fall 
back.  I’ve  made  daylight  shine  through  the 
ranks.  There ! 

(Puts  the  bottle  on  the  table,  r.  c. — 
Christine’s  eyes  are  rivetted  on  Carlitz 
— Ronslaus  goes  to  her,  c.,  and  takes 
her  hand.) 

What’s  the  matter,  Christine?  Your  hand 
trembles. 

Chris.  (Her  eyes  on  Carlitz.)  N— n — nothing, 
n — n — nothing 

Rons,  Nothing  ?—’ tis  something,  I’m  sure.  It’s 
what  I  was  saying  to  you  just  now,  isn’t  it, 
Christine?  Ah!  so  much  the  better— that’s  a 
good  sign;  ay,  ay,  I’m  glad  to  see  that.  Come, 
you  shall  sit  down  there  and  keep  us  company. 

Chris.  No,  no,  no, — oh,  no!  I’m  wanted  within. 
The  waiter  will  stay  with  you,  and  I— while  you’re 
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*1  table  I’ll  be  in  and  out,  to  see  there’s  nothing 

In-got. 

[Ej.  it  Christine,  r.,  si  ill  looking  as  she 
goes  at  Carlitz. 

lions.  As  you  please.  (Goes  and  slaps  Carlitz  on 
the  shoulder .)  Comrade,  to  your  post ! 

Carl.  (Starting  up  and  falls  on  his  knees.)  I’ve 
nothing  more,  soldiers ! — you’ve  got  all  I  had. 
( Rubbing  his  ryes.)  Hey  ?  (Looking  around,  recovers, 
and  then. hursts  into  a  laugh.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  if 
I  didn’t  think  I  was  caught  by  the  enemy  again. 

Rons.  No,  not  the  enemy,  but  the  best  friend  in 
the  world  to  a  hungry  traveller.  A  breakfast  for 
a  general. 

Carl.  (Sighing.)  Ah!  what  a  pity! 

Hons.  What’s  a  pity  ? 

Carl.  Just  as  you  waked  me,  I  was  deputy -post¬ 
master  at  the  village,  and  from  my  house  window 
I  saw  myself  riding  in  a  one-horse  chaise  to  a 
smoking  dinner  at  the  justice’s. 

{ They  sit  at  the  table,  R.  c.,  Ronslaus 
next  the  house,  Carlitz  opposite.) 
lions.  Your  dreams  end  in  smoke,  do  they  P  I’m 
for  the  solid.  Come,  set  to.  Now,  I  should  sooner 
have  thought  that  a  young-looking  lad  like  you 
would  have  dreamt  of  riding  to  see  some  village 
beauty — some  fair  sweetheart :  I’m  sure  you  have 
some  one  in  a  corner  thereabouts.  Fill,  boy ! 
(Carlitz  pours  water  into  his  glass,  which  Ronslaus 
observing  gills  it  up  with  trine,  then  pours  out  his 
own  t vine,  which  Carlitz  is  about  to  mix  with  water .) 
What  are  yon  at  P  No  water  for  me. 

C2RISTINE  returns  with  a  bottle  and  plates,  and 
sets  them  on  the  table,  l.  ;  she  remains  on,  her  eyes 
riveted  on  Carlitz,  and  from  time  to  time  recedes  or 
advances  as  the  conversation  more  or  less  excites  her 
interest. 

Drink  my  toast.  Here’s  to  the  girl  of  my  heart  ? 

(Drinks.) 

Carl.  Here’s  to  the  girl  of  my  heart.  (Drinks.) 
That’s  all  right.  (Eating.)  But  then  you  see,  Mr. 
-Soldier,  in  my  situation  one  ought  never  to  dream 
of  marrying. 

Chris.  (Apart.)  Indeed! 

Carl.  I’m  not  exactly  my  own  master.  True, 
there  was  somebody  of  our  parts  that  I  did  promise 
to  marry. 

lions.  Yon  did  promise  ?  And  why  the  devil 
didn’t  you  keep  your  promise? 

Carl.  Oh,  family  reasons — (still  eating.) — family 
reasons. 

Rons.  That’s  another  matter — that’s  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  mine.  Your  health,  Mr.  Post-horse. 

Carl.  I  tell  yon  I’m  not  a  horse,  I’m  a  post— any 
fool  can  see  that.  ( Offering  the  water  again,  which 
the  other  repels.)  I  couldn’t  have  a  nicer  girl; 
because,  though  ’ tis  a  long  time  since  I  saw  her, 
yet  she  was  so  gentle — so  pretty.  I  did  love  her 
so!  but  just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind,  I 
thought  bow  I  should  manage  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  Then  I  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  man  of  cousequence;  and  these  ideas,  you 
know,  drive  out  the  others. 

Rons.  A  promise  to  a  woman  is  like  a  promise  to 
a  colonel,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred.  Though 
fortune  disappoint  or  exceed  oxn  nopes,  ’tis  all  one. 
Everything  else  may  change,  but  plighted  vows 
mover. — Your  honour  once  given,  yon  have  no  right 
to  flinch. 

Chris.  (Aside.)  Honest,  honest  heart ! 

Carl.  But  t  lien,  Mr.  Soldier,  if  it  should  so  happen 


that  I  should  not,  by  keeping  my  promise,  make  her 
happy  ? 

Rons.  That  alters  the  case.  Then  you  should  tell 
her  so  at  once,  and  not  keep  the  poor  girl  in  the 
fidgets.  You  should  write  the  truth  to  her  thus. 
(Takes  his  knife,  and  seems  to  write  with  the  point  of 
it  on  the  plate,  as  he  repeats  slowly.)  “  Miss — I  take 
up  my  pen  for  to  make  it  known  unto  you,  that  I 
don’t  love  you  any  more,  and  so  you  have  no  need 
to  wait  any  longer,  and  you  are  free  to  marry  any¬ 
body  else  as  soon  as  you  like.  This  from  your 
loving  husband  that  was  to  be,  Carlitz.’’ — That’s 
the  way  delicate  and  feeling  people  do  when  they’ve 
had  a  good  education. 

Carl.  Very  well;  but  then  I’ll  never  write  that 
to  her. 

Rons.  You  won’t?  (Sternly.)  What !  you  won’t? 

Carl.  I  didn’t  say  I  wouldn’t  write— no,  I  will 
write  , — hut  then  I’ll  phrase  in  another  sort  of  way 
— I’m  willing  to  tell  her,  “Miss,  I  don’t  love  you 
any  more  ” — but  then  I  can’t  say,  “  Miss,  you  may 
love  somebody  else.”  She’s  a  treasure,  I  know; 
and  though  I’m  content  not  to  take  the  treasure  to 
myself,  I  shouldn’t  like  another  man  to  have  her. 

Rons.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do 
yon  want  to  make  a  fool  of  the  girl  P  Write,  I  tell 
you !  Waiter ! 

Enter  BRANDT,  from  the  Inn,  r. 

Pens,  iuk,  and  paper  ! 

Brandt.  You’ll  find  ’em  all  in  the  room  at  the 
side  there,  where  mistress  makes  out  her  bills. 

[Licit  Brandt,  R. 

Carl.  (Rises.)  I  will  write,  as  you  insist  upon  it ; 
for,  after  the  breakfast  you  have  given  me,  Mr. 
Soldier,  ’twould  be  ungrateful  not  to  oblige  you  ; 
but,  then,  I’ll  turn  it  my  own  way. 

Rons.  Turn  it  as  you  please,  but  write. 

Carl.  I’ll  go  and  write  directly.  You  shall  see. 

Rons.  Come — a  drop  of  brandy  first,  to  settle 
your  breakfast.  There’s  nothing  so  good  for  the 
stomach  as  an  honourable  action  and  a  glass  of 
brandy. 

(Ronslaus  pours  out,  and  drinks — Car¬ 
litz  seems  absorbed,  walks  about,  and 
says)  — 

Carl.  Yes, — yes.  Yon  shall  find  I’m  worthy  to 
drink  with  you — yes — I  will  write. 

Rons.  Then  why  the  devil  don’t  you  ? 

Carl.  Yes,  I  will — I  will. 

(Ronslaus  pushes  him  into  the  Inn,  r. 
Christine  bursts  into  tears.) 

Rons.  These  young  chaps !  it’s  so  hard  to  bring 
’em  to  their  seuses !  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  is 
fretting  like  Christine.  (Tarns  and  sees  her.)  Zounds, 
Christine  !  what’s  all  this  ? 

Chris,  (l.  c.)  Don’t  mind  me ;  don’t  mind  me  — 
it’s  over,  it’s  over.  (Aside.)  I’ll  have  firmness : 
I’ll  have  courage.  (Aloud.)  Ronslaus,  do  you  love 
me  ? 

Rons.  Do  I  love  you  ?— By  the  great  cannons,  I 
love  you  more  than  fighting. 

Chris.  Well,  then  — I — I  should  so  like  to  he 
revenged  on  him  !  Ronslaus,  I  almost  think  I  love 
yom  But  I — I  won’t  answer  for  it,  Ronslaus — I 
won’t  answer  for  it. — 

Rons.  No  matter.  The  first  plunge  is  all ! 

Chris.  Awhile  ago  you  offered  me  your  hand - 

Rons.  Which  yon  now  accept  ? 

Chris.  No,  no  ;  not  instantly,  because  you — you 
are  going  away,  you  know.  '  But  never,  never, 
without  your  leave,  shall  it  he  given  to  another  i 
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I  promise— never  without  your  leave  !  In  a  month,  | 
or  when  you  come  back — then  —not — not  just  now — 
I— I— I’ll  marry  you,  Ronslaus. 

Rons.  You  promise? 

Chris.  Yes,  I  promise — on  one  condition. 

Rons.  Nonsense!  always  making  conditions! 
Well,  speak  what  conditions! 

Chris.  That  from  this  moment  you  jail  your¬ 
self  my  husband. 

Rons.  Eh  ! 

Chris.  Yes.  Never  speak  of  me  but  as  your 
wife. 

Rons.  For  what  reason  ? 

Chris.  I  can’t  tell — I — Oh,  you  are  welcome  to 
refuse.  Is  it  so  hard  for  you  to  consent  to  let  me 
wear  your  name  ? 

Eons.  Hard  ?  No,  Christine !  But  when  I 
would  give  my  life  for  you,  it  seems  too  little 
merely  to  give  you  my  name !  However,  have 
your  own  way.  'Tis  yours  !  Though  but  a  hum¬ 
ble  name,  it  is  at  least  a  pure  one,  and  that  is  an 
advantage  which  many  a  one  much  better  born 
can’t  bring  with  him  to  the  altar. 

Carl.  (Heard  without,  R.)  I’ve  done  it. 

Chris,  (Aside.)  So!  here  he  comes. 

Enter  CARLITZ,  with  the  letter 

Carl.  I’ve  done  it,  Mr.  Soldier,  and  I’m  sure 
'twill  please  yon  a  great  deal  better  than  your  own. 
You’ll  be  astonished  at  me,  that  you  will,  when 
you  read  it.  (Sees  Christine.)  What — whit — 
Christine!  Eh!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Christine! 

Chris.  (Feigning  astonishment.)  Why,  Lord !  if 
that  isn’t  Carlitz ! 

Rons,  (c.)  And  how  came  you  to  know  him,  eh  ? 

Chris.  He’s  a  relation  of  mine  that  I’ve  not  seen 
this  long,  long  while.  Wei  now,  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here,  Carlitz  ? 

Carl.  (Aside,  R.)  She’s  prettier  than  ever !  (Puts 
up  the  letter.)  How  queer  I  do  feel ! 

Chris.  My  heart  beats  so,  I  can  hardly — (Aloud  ) 
You  can’t  think  how  pleased  we  are  both— both  to 
see  you,  Carlitz. 

Carl.  Both  ?  what  does  she  mean  by  “  both  ?” 

Rons.  Ay,  lad,  both !  for  my  wife’s  relations  are 
always  welcome  to  her  husband. 

Carl.  (Aside.)  Wife!  husband! 

Chris.  What’s  the  matter,  Carlitz?  you  seem 
dull!  What!  nothing  to  say,  after  three  years’ 
absence  ?  How  does  ail  go  on  in  our  village  ?  Do 
your  affairs  prosper  ?  Your  sweethearts  in  the 
village,  how  are  they  all,  eh  ? 

Carl.  (Snlkilg.)  All  goes  on  well  enough— well 
enough,  miss. 

Rons.  Miss  !  You  don’t  call  my  wife  a  miss  ? 

Carl.  Beg  pardon,  madam.  (Aside.)  Zounds! 
that  word  kills  my  heart ! 

(Staggers  against  the  table,  R  ) 

Chris.  What  ails  yon,  Carlitz  ?  ain’t  yon  well  ? 

(Crosses  to  him.) 

Carl.  No;  it’s  n— nothing!  I’m  only  a  little 
som-'how - 

Chris.  Wou’t  you  take  something  ? 

Rons.  He  ?  why  lie’s  just  done  breakfast ;  he 
didn’t  eat  as  if  lie  was  on  the  sick-list  -lie’s  well 
mono’ll ;  he’ll  walk  it  off  in  a  minute,  and  get  on 
h  -  road  jollily.  Come,  stir,  lad,  and  youll  not 
want  the  doctor. 

Chris.  Wliat !  don’t  you  mean  to  stop  with  us  a 
few  days  ? 

Rons.  Not  he,  new'  he’s  a  great  mau 

Carl.  Ay,  ay,  ’twere  better  I  should  be  off. 


Christine,  I  should  only  wish  to  say  a  word  or  twe 
about  family  affairs  before  I  go. 

Eons.  (Silting  down,  R.)  Well,  lad,  talk  away. 
No  ceremony  ;  we’ll  hear  you. 

Carl.  Yes  ;  but  then - 

Chris.  Perhaps  he  would  rather  it  should  only  be 
between  us  alone. 

Rons.  (Aside  to  her.)  I’d  rather  stay. 

Chris.  (Aside.)  Yes,  but  I  wouldn’t  like  he  should 
go  and  say  I  had  a  husband  that  wasn’t  accommo¬ 
dating. 

Rons.  (Aside.)  Oh,  for  that— sp  then,  husbands 
must - 

Chris.  Yes. 

Rons.  (Aside.  Rises  and  bows.)  Since  I  am  in  that 
regiment,  I  must  mind  the  countersigns.  I’m  off. 

(Ronslaus  goes  to  the  door — Carlitz,  who 
has  been  standing,  R.,  with  h  is  back  to 
Christine,  turns,  ill  hnmourcdly,  and 
exclaims  with  emphas:s)  — 

Carl.  As  you  were  married,  miss,  for  what 
reason - 

(Ronslaus  starts,  returns,  looks  at  him, 
walks  to  Christine,  l.,  and  says  low) — 

Rons.  I  leave  you  without  fear,  Christine,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  your  promise  you’ll  be  mine,  or  you’ll 
be  no  other  man’s  without  my  leave;  so  I  m  easy. 
For  a  moment,  then,  adieu. 

[Looks  sternly  at  Carlitz  agan,  and 
then  exit  to  house. 

Chris.  We’re  by  ourselves  now.  Well,  Carlitz, 
and  these  family  affairs  you  had  to  speak  about. 

Carl.  There’s  no  family  affairs.  I  only  wanted 
to  make  you  my  compliments  on  your  constancy, 
aud  didn’t  dare  before  him. 

Chris.  What  do  you  mean  by  my  constancy  ? 
Was  I  bound  to  stay  siugle  all  my  lifetime,  be¬ 
cause  it  pleased  my  gentleman  not  to  answer  my 
letter  ? 

Carl.  Who  could  have  guessed  you’d  have  been 
in  such  a  hurry  ?  aud  you  must  have  been  in  a 
devilish  hurry  to  have  taken  such  a  fellow  for  a 
husband. 

Chris.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  there  about  him  so 
bad  ? 

Carl.  You  needn’t  bawl  so.  Everybody  knows 
what  soldiers  are  ;  and  this  fellow  is  a  jealous  dog, 
and  a  brute  into  the  bargain. 

Chris.  Brute  or  no  brute,  he  loves  me ;  aud  he  i? 
right,  for  I  return  it,  and  heartily  too — heartily : 
yes,  Mr.  Carlitz,  I  love  him,  I  adore  him,  and  I’m 
never  happy  without  him.  So,  sir,  there. 

(Crosses  to  R ./ 

Carl.  Wow,  wow,  wow !  It’s  all  very  well— el 
ceedingly  well !  I’m  sure  nobody  prevents  you. 
I  wouldn’t  keep  you  away  from  him  ;  no,  uo,  not 
I.  Don’t,  fancy  I’m  jealous  :  I  might  have  cared, 
iudeed,  if  it  had  been  any  decent,  well-mannered 
man  ;  but  (with  a  vexed  laugh)  for  such  a  spitfire — 
ha,  ha! — a  fellow  that  drinks  and  smokes  !  a  fellow 
that  I’m  sure  will  make  you  miserable.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  that’s  all  right — that’s  as  it  should  be! — yes, 
miserable!  that’s  what  will  please  me !  Then — then, 
at  least,  I  shall — I  shall — ha,  ha,  ha! — I  shall  be 
revenged ! 

Chris.  Revenged  ? 

Carl.  I  shall  be  revenged  ! 

Chris.  Wliat,  Carlitz  ? — revenged  ?  What  barm 
did  I  ever  do  you  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  you  refused 
me  ? — you,  to  whom  as  soon  as  I  got  a  little  fortune 
I  offered  my  heart  aud  hand— you  ?  “  We  shan’t 

be  just  at  first  very  rich,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  but 
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then  we'll  work  hard,  and  be  very  saving ;  and 
Carlitz,  who  always  had  lofty  notions,  will  be 
pleased  to  find  himself  master  of  the  head  inn  of 
the  province — and  he’ll  think  how  much  better  it 
is  to  command  in  his  own  house,  than  to  be  com¬ 
manded  in  another  man’s.  We’ll  work  hard  all 
day,  and  have  little  parties  of  our  friends  in  the 
evening,  and  perhaps  see  our  dear  little  ones  fro¬ 
licking  about  us,  and  hear  the  neighbours,  as  we 
pass  along  to  church  in  our  best  clothes  on  Sunday, 
saying  to  one  another  with  a  smile — ‘  There  goes 
honest  Carlitz  and  his  happy  wife,  Christine.’  ” 
This,  Carlitz,  is  the  plan  of  happiness  I  had  formed 
for  you,  and  it  is  for  this,  Carlitz,  that  you  now 
wish  to  be  revenged. 

Carl.  Oh !  (Thumping  his  hand  on  the  table,  R.) 
What  a  poor  unhappy  devil  I  am!  What  I’ve 
lost! — oh,  what  I’ve  lost!  But  perhaps  you 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer.  Oh,  I  hate  him  more 
than  ever,  for  having  robbed  me  of  the  treasure  of 
such  a  heart  as  yours. 

Chris.  Didn’t  you  refuse  it  ? — only  a  moment 
ago,  didn’t  you  write  to  refuse  it?  That  very  let¬ 
ter— — 

Carl.  That  letter ! — what  of  that  letter  ?  Come 
now,  if  you  knew  all— if  you  could  guess  my — my — 
secret - 

Chris.  Hey !  what !  a  secret !  Have  you  a 
secret  ? 

Carl.  Yes;  but  I  mustn’t  tell  it  to  you — you’re 
married. 

Chris.  Come  now,  there’s  only  one  proof  you  can 
give  me,  that  your  vows  were  ever  sincere.  Tell 
me  the  secret. 

Carl.  Take — read — read!  My  secret  is  in  that 
letter  ;  and  when  you’ve  read  it,  I  go — I  leave  you ; 
I’ll  walk  to  the  world’s  end. 

(Gives  the  letter.) 

Chris.  (Reading.)  “  Loving  miss,  I  look  high  in 
the  world,  but  I’m  no  rascal.  An  honest  chap  I’ve 
iust  been  talking  to  hath  proven  unto  me,  that  if 
I  don’t  love  yon  any  more,  I’m  in  duty  bound  to 
say  so ;  accordingly,  I  take  up  my  pen  for  to  tell 

you  that - ”  Well,  the  next  lines  are  scratched 

out. 

Carl.  (Sobbing.)  Read  on — read  on. 

Chris.  Ah!  “To  tell  you  that  (rapidly)  I  love 
you  as  much  as  ever ;  and  that  I  couldn’t  write  the 
other  word  for  the  soul  of  me,  because  I  feel  now 
'twould  be  a  horrid  lie.’’ 

(She  stops  and  sobs.) 

Carl.  (Sobbing.)  Read  on — read  on. 

Chris.  (Reading.)  “  Yes,  my  loving  cousin,  it  is 
Peter  Linski  and  his  bad  counsels  that  have  turned 
me  out  of  the  straight  road,  by  promising  to  make 
me  a  great  man  ;  but  I  never  stopped  loving  you, 
and  I  always  will  love  you,  and  I’ll  marry  you  as 
soon  as  yon  like. — Your  loving  cousin,  and  expected 
husband  that  is  to  be — Carlitz.” 

Carl.  (Taking  up  his  hat,  &c.)  Good-bye,  good¬ 
bye. 

Chris.  What !  won’t  you  stop  here  ? 

Carl.  (Stopping  short.)  How  can  you  have  the 
heart  to  keep  me  by  you  here,  after  what  you’ve 
read?  You  see,  Mrs.  Ronslaus,  I  love  you  yet— you 
see  that.  Good  bye,  cousin,  good  bye  ! 

(Going  towards  the  house,  meets  Ron¬ 
slaus,  who  turns  him  bo,ck — Christine 
goes  into  the  house.) 

Rons.  Where  the  devil  areyougoing  to,  comrade  ? 

Car?.  Can’t  you  sec  ?— I’m  going— I’m  going, 


Rons.  It  seems  you  can’t  see,  lad !  Where  are 
your  eyes  ? — Your  road’s  that  way  !  (Points  off,  c.) 

Carl.  Right,  right.  There’s  something  in  my  eyes 
that—  (Aside.)  She’s  there  no  longer !  I  shall  never 
see  her  again ! 

Rons.  So,  lad,  you’ve  said  “goodbye,”  and  had 
your  parting  kiss. 

Carl.  No— no.— That— I  forgot  that.  (Offers  to  go 
to  house.) 

Rons.  It’s  all  one— I’ll  take  it  for  you.  There’s 
your  path.  (Pointing  to  the  centre  gate.)  It’s  a  fine 
road.  Pleasant  journey  :  good-bye,  kinsman ;  good¬ 
bye.  What !  not  gone  yet  ? 

Carl.  Ay — ay — I  was  (loitering  up,  then  turns) 
thinking.  Ah,  yes — (runsback)  that  drop  of  brandy 
yon  spoke  of.  You  forgot  that. 

Rons.  Zounds!  what  a  memory  you  have!  Very 
well :  come,  here’s  a  meiTy  timdge  to  you. 

(Carlitz  puts  his  bundle,  &c.,  on  the  table,  R., 
and  then  sits  down  in  the  chair,  l.) 

Oh,  there’s  no  need  of  making  a  dead  set-to.  Up, 
up ;  dx-ink  it  standing :  ’twill  go  down  the  faster. 
(Fills  two  glasses,  and  drinks  one.)  Well — is  it  good  ? 

Carl  (Without  drinking,  claps  down  the  glass,  and 
dashes  himself  back  again  into  the  chair.)  I  can’t 
stand  it ! 

Rons.  You  can’t  ?  I’d  stand  a  bottle  of  such. 
So  !  you’ve  had  the  farewell  cup,  and  now - - 

Carl.  Ay,  ay.  (Takes  up  his  things,  rises,  crosses, 
loiteringly ;  twns  and  looks  a  moment;  then  runs 
down  eagerly  to  Ronslaus,  R.)  But,  before  I  go,  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  ! 

Rons.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  He  seems 
devilish  loath  to  go.  (Loud  and  coarsely.)  Well! 
out  with  it !  I  hear  you. 

Carl.  Why — ’tis — you  see — I  was  thinking - 

Rons.  You  talk  as  slow  as  you  drink  ! — Quick 
time!  Forward! 

Carl.  (Very  quick.)  Well!  I  say,  if  you’d  only 
have  the  kindness  only  just  to  give  me  a  place  in  the 
inn,  only  as  a  waiter,  you’d  be  satisfied  with  me — I 
know  you’d  be  satisfied  :  and  I  only  ask  my  living 
and  my  lodging — that’s  all ;  and  I’ll  serve  you  with¬ 
out  any  wages — without  any  wages. 

Rons.  (Gloomily.)  Indeed!  we’ll  think  of  that — 
we’ll  see — we’ll  see — ay,  you  shall  come,  on  trial; 
and  though  you  offer  to  come  without  wages — ( Clap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder,  Carlitz  trembles.)  you  shall 
have  wages— do  you  hear  ?— you  shall  have  wages, 

I  giromise  you. 

Carl.  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Soldier,  thank  ye;  but  you 
say  that  with  such  a  tone !  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  put 
you  out  of  the  way,  not  I,  to  give  me  wages.  And 
if  the  plan  don’t  happen,  Mr.  Soldier,  to  suit 
you - 

Rons.  It  sxxits  me,  well  enough — well  enough  :  but 
I  must  first  see  if  it  suits  my  wife. 

(Going,  R.  Carlitz  runs  up  after  him.) 

Carl.  Oh,  yes— yes— if  that’s  all,  ’twill  suit  her, 

I  know — I  know  ’twill  suit  her. 

Rons.  ( Turns  abruptly.)  How  do  you  knew  that  ? 

Carl.  Oh,  she— she  herself— she  said  she’d — like 
— that  I’d  stop. 

Rons.  She?— she’d  like?  (Follows  him  violently 
to  corner,  l.)  Can  Christine  mean  to  play  upon 
me— to  deceive  me  ?  Fire  and  thunder  !  Impossible ! 
Impossible!  and  as  for  him  !  (Looks  at  him,  wrath - 
fully— Carlitz  casts  down  his  eyes  sheepishly.)  I’ll  see 
my  wife,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  her. 
Meantime,  you  may  stop,  on  one  condition - - 

Carl.  (Eagerly.)  AY ell? 
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Hon s.  Never  to  speak  one  word  to  Christine:  do 
you  hear ? 

Carl.  ( Receding  and  trembling.)  Oh,  yes,  I  hear. 

lions.  And  if  you  should  chance  to  catch  any 
whipper-snapper  fluttering  about  her,  and  trying  to 
get  a  word  with  her,  you  nrnst  toll  me;  and  I’ll 
soon  teach  the  butterfly  what  my  sabre’s  made  of. 
You  cau  takeahint! 

[ [Exit  Ronslaus  into  house. 

Carl.  Yon  can  take  a  hint.  “  A  hint’s  as  good  as 

Kick,”  says  the  old  proverb :  with  him  it’s  a  word 
and  a  blow- -and  the  blow  first.. 

( Christine  peeps  in,  e.) 

Chris.  No,  Ronslaus  is  not  there.  (Comes  down.) 
Ah,  Carlitz  not  gone?  ( Carlitz  makes  a  sign.) 
What’s  the  matter — dumb?  Is  the  man  crazy? 
(Carlitz  goes  and  takes  a  napkin,  and  make s  signs 
thui  he  is  to  be  a  waiter)  No!  What?  to  stay 
here  as — Well,  now!  And  your  high  notions — 
your  plans  of  greatness? 

Carl.  Haug  it,  I  can’t  keep  in  any  longer.  He’s 
—he’ll  never  find  out.  Yes,  Christine,  I’ve  given 
up  greatness,  and  here  I’ll  stick.  But  then, 
Christine,  sure  you’ll  not  be  angry  if  I  ask  one 
favour — it’s  the  last. 

Chris.  What  favour? 

Carl.  Only  one  kiss — one  kiss,  to  say  “  It’s  all 
over,  Carlitz ! 

Chris.  A  kiss  !  What  would  Ronslaus  say  ? 

Carl.  Zounds!  what  do  I  care?  The  rascal! 
What,  Christine,  is  there  no  way- none — no  way 
that  can  be  hit  on  lawfully  to  let  me  love  you  ? 

Chri» .  Why,  yes,  there  may  be  one. 

Carl.  May  there  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  is  it, 
Christine  ?  Eh  ?  What  is  it  ? 

Chris.  To  get  his  leave. 

Carl.  (Recoiling.)  His  leave  ? 

Chris.  Y'es,  it  depends  entirely  upon  him;  and 
if  he  gives  you  leave— but  you  must  ask  him  your¬ 
self. 

Carl.  I  a«k!  he’d  murder  me  on  the  spot. 

Chris.  Then  you  don’t  love  me  well  enough  to 
ask  ? 

Carl.  Don’t  I  ?  Indeed,  whether  I  die  by  his 
rage  or  my  own  fretting,  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  at  last :  so  I’ll — i’ll - 

Rons.  (Without,  violently.)  Christine!  Chris¬ 
tine  ! 

Carl.  Blessed  Saint  Diggory !  Look !  lie’s 
coming — now — now.  (Rallying.)  I  feel  all  my 
courage  ( relapsing ,  turns)  going. 

Enter  RONSLAUS,  R. 

Rons.  Christine,  I  say!  Christine!  So  I’ve 
found  yon  at  last.  But  I  didn’t  ( low  to  her)  expect 
to  fiud  you  here  with  him.  Can  it  be  that  yon 
have  secrets  from  me  ?  By  the  great  cannon !  if 
I  thought  so,  I’d - 

Chris.  You,  Ronslaus  ?  No !  I  longed  more 
than  ever  to  sc',  fou — for  now— more  than  ever,  I 
stand  in  need  of  all  your  kindness. 

Rons.  My  kindness  ?  Well,  well,  I  was  -wrong  to 
speak  so  harshly.  (Aside.)  Hang  it!  I  always 
forget  I’m  only  a  husband  on  trial !  (Aloud  ) 
Forgive  mo,  Christine ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  peace- 
come,  kiss  and  be  friends. 

(Christine,  hesitating,  recoils  towards 
Carlitz,  L.,  who  elbows  her  forward 
impatient  and  terrified.) 

Chris.  What  ? 

Carl.  Don’t  hang  back !  Don’t !  he’ll  fly  out 
again. 


Rons.  (Approaching  to  kiss  her,  sees  tin  Idler  ,n 
her  bosom,  and  starts.)  Zounds!  what  letters 
that  ? 

Carl.  (Shuddering.)  0  dear!  0  don;  1 

Chris.  That!  that’s—  a— love-letter  ! 

Rons.  A  love-letter  ? 

Chris.  Y'es,  I’ve  just  received  it;  and,  r..-  I  have 
no  concealments  from  you,  there — (holding  out  tut 
letter)  read  it ! 

Cad.  (Rapidly  and  frightened ,  aside  to  hr,  and 
pulling  her  by  the  gown.)  What  are  you  at?  Don  t 
let  him  see  it !  Don’t  let  him  ! 

Rons.  (Talcing  it.)  A  love-lcflf  r  !  The  devil !  I 
was  just  talking  of  the  profits  of  matrimony, 
and  here  they  arc ! 

Carl.  He’ll  guess  it!  1 !  and  then  my  game’s  up. 
0  dear !  O  dear ! 

Chris.  (Crosses  to  L.  corner.)  Now  go  and  ask 
him  ;  this  is  the  happy  moment. 

(Pushes  him  forward,  so  that  he 
stumbles  against  Ran  late,  who  turns, 
eyes  him  furiomlj,  and  Then  reads 
on.) 

Carl.  (Aside,  trembling.)  Ay,  mighty  happy ! 

Rons.  (Aside,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  table.)  Can  it 
he  ?  What  ( looks  at  him),  that  booby  !  Can  he  be 
the  cousin  she  was  pining  after  ?  (Tunis  again  to  the 
letter.)  Hang  it!  hut  there’s  real  love  hero.  That 
poor  devil’s  as  deeply  struck  as  I  am. 

( Christine  pushes  Carlitz  again.) 

Carl.  (Stammering.)  M — M — Mr.  S — S — Soldier. 

Rons.  (Without  turning.)  Well!  what  do  yon 
want  of  me  ? 

Carl.  Mr.  Soldier-  I  don’t  know  how  to  get 
abont— to— tell  you— or  rather,  Mr.  Soldier— to  ask 
you - - 

Rons.  Let’s  have  it  at  (pice. 

(Listening  with  his  back  turned,  towards  him.) 

Carl.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Ronslaus,  it’s  no  fault  of 
mine,  yon  know — so,  you  know,  you  won’t  get  in  a 
— in  a  passion,  Mr.  Soldier  :  but  it  strikes  me — I — 
I — I — love  your  wife. 

Rons.  (Coldly.)  I  know  you  do.  What  next  ? 

Carl.  (Aside.)  Zounds !  he  don’t  take  it  so 
badly. 

Rons.  What  next? 

Carl.  Then — then,  Mr.  Soldier,  1  only  wanted  to 
ask  you,  if  it’s  all  one  to  you  — no,  that's  not  what 
I  mean — I  mean  it  can’t  he  all  one  to  you,  I  know 
that  very  well ;  but  for  all  that,  if  yon  would  only 
be  so  good  as  to  allow  that  in  return  your  wife - 

Rons.  Well  ? 

Carl.  M — m — might  love  me. 

Rons.  (Starting  round  with  a  violent  gesture.) 
Ha! 

C •rl.  (Terrified,  drops  on  both  knees,  with  his 
hands  clasped.)  A  little — only  a  little— no  won 
(Ronslaus  turns  back  and  becomes  composed.)  Why\ 
— why,  bless  my  son!,  he  don’t  fly  into  a  rage  ! 

Rons.  (Very  loud,  without  turning.)  Come  here  ! 
( Carlitz  totters  across  to  him — Ronslaus  continues, 
with  strong  but  suppressed  emotion.)  So,  ’tis  from 
me  that  you  ask  ? 

Carl.  That’s  natural  enough,  ain’t  it  ?  you  being 
the  party  most  interested. 

Rons.  And  who  was  it  that  bade  you  ask  me  ? 

Carl.  Hey!  (Aside  to  Christine.)  Must  I  tell  ? 

Chris.  (Aside,  nodding  to  him.)  Yes,  yes. 

Curl.  Christine  herself.  She  said  it  depended  on 
you,  and  without  your  leave  there  was  no  way. 

Rons.  (To  himself .)  Right.  That’s  well— that’s 
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very  well.  (Crosses  over  to  Christine.)  So,  (falter¬ 
ing)  Christine,  ’tis  yon. 

Chris.  Yes,  'tis  I.  But,  remember,  you  have 
the  right  to  refuse :  my  promise  has  been  given — 
my  word  is  sacred ;  and  whatever  you  may  com¬ 
mand,  I  obey  without  a  murmur. 

Rons.  Without  a  murmur !  No,  Christine,  you 
are  too  tender  for  the  school  of  anguish ;  but  an 
old  soldier  is  used  to  hard  rubs,  and  knows  how  to 
suffer  and  be  silent.  (ToCarlitz,  l.)  Youaskleaveto 
love  Christine :  do  you  promise  to  make  her 
happy. 

Carl.  {Aside.)  What  an  odd  question  for  a 
husband !  (Aloud.)  Faith,  Mr.  Soldier,  I’ll  promise 
to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Rons.  Still  you  have  nothing,  and  Christine  is 
rich. 

Carl.  Rich ;  ay,  so  she  is — I  never  thought  of 
that. 

Rons.  Then  take  this  pocket  book :  go,  offer  it 
to  Christine ; — ’tis  yours.  And  now,  Carlitz, 
( agitated )  now  you  may  marry  her. 

(Crosses  to  l.  corner.) 

Carl.  Marry  your  wife  ? 

Rons.  She  is  not  my  wife  ;  that  treasure  heaven 
never  meant  for  me.  But  of  this,  at  least,  I’m 
master  ;  and  in  making  it  the  source  of  happiness 
to  the  virtuous,  I  pay  the  noblest  tribute  to  his 
memory  who  gave  it  (Offers  the  pocket  book.) 

Chris.  No,  no ;  we  won’t  take  it — wc  cau’t  take 
it,  can  we,  Carlitz  ? 

Carl.  Never  I  you’ve  already  given  me  more  than 


I  dared  hope  for ;  and  don’t  make  me  feel  like  a 
scoundrel,  for  imposing  on  his  goodness  that  made 
a  man  of  me. 

Rons.  Well,  then,  keep  it  for  me  in  trust.  Money 
never  lodges  well  in  a  soldier’s  knapsack.  When 
I  shall  be  worn  out  in  »y  country’s  service,  perhaps 
you’ll  give  me  a  snug  corner  at  your  fireside ;  and 
there,  Christine,  my  last  days  will  pass  cheerily  in 
teaching  your  children,  as  they  climb  about  me, 
the  lessons  of  my  experience  and  the  stories  of  my 
battles.  But  if,  as  I  feel  most  likely,  I  should  soon 
be  called  up  yonder  to  join  my  old  colonel,  then 
do  you  be  my  heirs.  And,  I  only  ask  in  return, 
that  you  never  let  the  poor  soldier  leave  your  door 
unsuccoured,  but  tell  him,  as  he  depai’ts  rejoicing 
on  his  way,  “  Take  this  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Rouslaus.”  (Roll  of  the  drum  heard.)  Hark! 
my  duty  calls  !  The  regiment  is  on  the  mai’ch. 
(The  march  is  heard  again,  and  the  SOLDIERS 
appear  as  in  the  beginning— BRANDT  comes  on  as 
the  music  strikes  up,  and  holds  the  knapsack  ready 
for  Ronslaus,  who  hurries  on  his  accoutrements,  then 
shakes  hands  with  Carlitz— kisses  Christine’s  fore¬ 
head,  joins  their  hands.)  Farewell!  Bless  you 
both !  bless  you  both ! 

(Pauses  a  moment,  claps  the  butt  of  his 
gun,  shoulders  it,  and  hurries  up  the 
mountain,  whence  he  looks  back  at 
them  once  more,  and  salutes  them  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap.) 

CURTAIN. 
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FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  LABOUR  LOST; 

OE,  THE  YOUTH  WHO  NEVER  SAW  A  WOMAN. 

A  FAECE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  J.  AMHERST. 


First  Performed  at  the  Royal  Coburg  Theatre,  January  29th,  lc21. 


Phillipe  (A  recluse)  .  Mr.  Gallot. 

Anselme  (A  retired  citizen)  .  Mr.  Yilliers. 

*Lubin  (Son  of  Phillipe)  .  Miss  Watson. 

Eliza  (Daughter  of  Anselme)  .  Miss  Goodwin. 

Gertrude  (Her  gouvernante)  .  Miss  Holland. 

*  Though  the  part  of  Lubinwas  originally  represented  by  a  lady,  still  it  is  by  no  meaus  essential  that 
the  character  should  be  played  by  one.  In 'casting  the  Farce,  the  part  should  be  assigned  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  Low  Comedian. 


COSTU  Tv!  E3. 


Phil l  t  pe  —Long  frock  coat,  huff  bolt,  leathern  gaiters,  slouch  hat. 

Anselme.  —Brown  shooting  coat,  plain  waistcoat,  breeches  and  gaiters,  round  hat . 
Lubin.— Blouse,  nankeen  trousers,  straw  hat. 

Eliza.— White  rnusliu  frock,  coloured  sash. 

Gertrude.— Silk  gowu,  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  high  cap. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances. — Tt.  means  Rigid;  L.  Leji ;  D.  E.  Door  m  Flat ;  R.  D.  Eight  Door  ;  L.  D, 
J  eft  Door •  S  E  Second  Entrance ;  U.  K.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E.  Left  Upper 
Entrance;’ 11.  TJ.  E.  Right  Uppi v  l.ntranee;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions. — R.  means  Right;  L.  Lejt;  C.  Centre;  R.  C  .Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  oj 
Centre* 


r  RC.  C.  LO.  L. 

***  The  Rea  del  ie  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage ,  ' acina  the  Audience. 
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SCENE. — A  Garden,  I  and  6  O.,  with  shrubbery  on 
the  left — On  the  ft.  H.,  the  front  of  a  Handsome 
House  is  seen  through  scattering  bushes— A  Terrace 
connected  with  it,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament,  and  surmounted  with  flowers — The  side 
is  in  panels,  variously  painted :  on  the  last,  which 
opens  with  a  sprin,],  is  a  group  of  the  Three  Graces 
— The  walls  of  the  garden,  having  a  grated  gate  in 
the  centre,  dose  the  back;  and  a  high  hill  rises 
la-hind  them — Garden  chairs  near  the  wings,  r. 
and  l. 

Enter  PHILLIP®  and  ANSELME  from  house,  r. 

Phil.  Nay,  nay,  Anselme,  you  -cannot  feel  as  I 
do.  For  sixteen  years  liave  we  resided  in  that 
quiet  spot  ;  the  brook  that  runs  behind  my  cave 
has  furnished  ns  with  drink  ;  the  roots  that  I  cul¬ 
tivated  iu  my  little  garden,  have  been  our  humble, 
but  wholesome  fare ;  and  no  step,  save  yours,  my 
friend,  has  broken  upon  our  solitude.  Thus  had  I 
hoped  to  live — thus  die.  But  spiteful  fate  has  or¬ 
dained  it  otherwise,  and  I  must  leave  it  all.  How¬ 
ever,  for  myself,  I  have  no  fears ;  my  great  anxiety 
is  for  my  boy— my  Lnbiu. 

Ans.  But-,  Phillipe,  consider,  he  is  a  child  no 
longer,  unless,  indeed,  you  call  a  lad  of  eighteen 
so. 

Phil.  True,  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age ;  bnt  what 
does  he  know  of  the  snares  with  which  the  world 
is  filled  P 

Ans.  Nothing;  nor  will  he  ever,  if  you  continue 
this  system  of  education. 

Phil.  Anselme,  Anselme,  have  I  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  ?  Was  I  not  cheated,  duped,  made 
a  fool  ofP  But  though  the  earth  abouuds  with 
beasts  of  prey,  ready  ou  all  sides  to  spriug  on  the 
unwary,  yet' there  is  one  I  fear  more  than  any 
other. 

Ans.  Indeed,  bnt  he  is  old  enough  to  protect 
himself.  Give  him  arms,  and  teach  him  the  use  of 
them. 

Phil.  Ah,  my  friend,  no  arms  arc  of  avail  against 
it, — the  strongest  warrior  yields  to  its  power. 

Ans.  What  mean  you  ? 

Phil.  (In  alow,  cautious  tone.)  Woman,  woman  ! 
A  wolf  he  might  conquer;  nay,  a  lion  he  could 
contend  with  ;  but  a  woman  !  Alas!  the  poor  boy 
wou'd  fall  a  sacrifice  to  her  lures. 

Ans.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  excuse  me,  my  dear  Phillipe; 
lint  I  cannot  be  serious  while  you  talk  thus  ;  and 
pray  how  long  do  you  expect  to  keep  him  ig¬ 
norant  ?  Nature,  aye,  nature,  will  tell  him  that 
ma  t  was  not  made  to  live  a’ono. 

Phil.  And  I  toll  him  otherwise.  And  yon  will 
gee  who  pr  eepfs  will  influence  him  most. 

Ans.  When  I  do  see  that  (which,  indeed,  unless 


convinced  by  eyesight,  I  never  can  believe),  I  as* 
sure  you  it  will  not  only  surprise,  but  grieve  me. 
Why,  was  the  world  to  follow  your  dictates,  it 
would  soon  cease  to  be  habitable.  Zounds  !  man, 
you  would  fill  it  with  bachelors  and  old  maids ; 
and  a  person  unfortunately  possessed  of  any 
sociable  feeling  would  have  to  hang  himself,  iu  his 
own  defence. 

Phil.  Does  marriage  secure  happiness  ?  I  am 
sure,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  captivated  with  it.  I 
had  not  been  married  a  year  before  my  wife  ran 
away,  and  then  her  relations  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  it  was  my  own  fault !  and  it  would 
be  cruel  not  to  receive  her  again.  But  death  carnet 
to  the* relief  of  the  unhappy  woman  ;  and  I  reared 
in  disgust  to  this  forest. 

Ans.  Which  you  now  must  leave  ;  but  come  with 
me,  my  house  shall  be  your  home,  and  you  may 
here  live  as  retired  as  you  please. 

Phil.  Aye,  but  Lubiu— Anselme  you  have  a 
daughter. 

Ans.  A  wild,  giddy  thing,  ’tis  true ;  but  her 
governess  can  manage  her.  I  will  not  thwart 
your  purposes,  Phillipe,  and  I’ll  warrant,  if  Lubiu 
takes  the  old  lady  for  a  specimen,  he  will  be  in  no 
great  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the  sex. 

Phil.  Then  he  shall  see  no  other— only  obtain 
her  assistance,  and  all  my  fears  are  at  an  end. 

Ans.  I  will  endeavour  to  win  her  by  every  means 
iu  my  power. 

Phil.  Thank  yon,  my  friend,  thank  you.  I  will 
return,  make  some  little  arrangements,  and  the  i 
quit  my  dear  retirement  for  ever.  But,  Anselme, 
see  that  your  daughter  is  safe ;  I  tremble  when  I 
think  of  Lukin's  meeting  wrk  her. 

Ans.  Be  easy  on  that  score. 

[Frit  Phillipe  c.  and  L. 
— Ah!  ah!  Phillipe,  Phillipe,  yon  may  clothe  your 
boy  in  armour;  biii/i  him,  if  you  please  ;  but,  take 
my  word  for  it,  all  will  be  fruitless.  The  sly  little 
urchin,  Cupid,  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself,  and  laugh  in  your  face,  at  these 
foolish  precautions.  But,  I  must  ascertain  the  hour 
when  I  may  expect  them,  and  then  to  prepare 
Gertrude  for  the  boy’s  arrival. 

[Frit  c  and  l. 

ELIZA  enters  from  the  house,  3  E.  B.,  with  smalt 

work  basket;  after  looking  cautiously  in,  she  shuts 

the  door. 

Eli.  So,  what  with  pickling  and  preserving,  my 
old  governess  is  well  engaged.  My  father  is  gone 
out,  and  now  I  am  determined  to  discover  this 
secret  door.  Let  me  see.  (Buns  to  the  terrace.)  It 
was  hereabouts  my  governess  came ;  and  when  sin* 
|  put  her  baud  upon  this  picture,  a  door  flew  open. 
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through  which  she  went  into  my  chamber.  But 
bless  me!  I  see  nothing — no  lock,  no  handle.  Stay, 
what  have  we  here  P  It  is,  yes,  it  is  a  button.  I’ve 
found  it,  I’ve  found  it.  ( Presses  the  button — door 
flies  open.)  So,  this  is  the  way — now  to  shut  it,  for 
fear  of  being  surprised.  (Closes  door,  and  comes 
forward.)  At  last,  then  I  have  discover  edit.  What 
a  relief !  Ever  since  yeslerday,  I  have  been  dying 
to  find  it  out, — not  a  wink  could  I  sleep  last  night, 
for  thinking  of  it.  Yery  well,  madam  governess, 
so  then  you  have  a  secret  door  in  my  chamber ;  but 
I've  caught  you  ;  and  yet  why  should  she  use  it  ? 
Perhaps,  to  see  me  sleep.  No — I  believe  I  do  that 
like  everyone  else ;  or  to  watch  if  I  am  idle.  0  no  ! 
— for  I  show  her  my  work  every  day.  What  then 
can  it  mean  ?  It  must  be  delightful ;  for  I  am  sure, 
if  it  was  otherwise,  she  would  make  me  learn  it 
directly.  What  shall  I  do  P  My  dear  papa  would 
tell  me.  But  then  the  old  ci-oss  thing  never  quits 
my  side  when  he  is  here.  Heigh  ho  !  it  is  a  great 
shame,  that  it  is,  to  keep  me  in  such  ignorance. 
Here  am  I  almost  seventeen,  and  I  scarcely  know 
anything  at  all,  and  am  quite  certain  I  do  not  know 
one  half  of  what  is  done  in  the  world ;  and  while 
the  village  girls  run  and  skip  and  dance  about  the 
fields,  I  am  stuck  up  in  this  narrow  garden,  or 
locked  up  in  my  chamber.  Well,  I  know  this  much, 
I  can  never  be  happy  while  I  am  so  ignorant. 

GERTRUDE  appears  at  the  door,  3  e.  r. 

— Ah!  there  she  comes— now  for  a  scolding. 

( Takes  work  from  her  basket.) 

Gert.  (Aside.)  How!  Eliza  out  so  soon  !  What 
can  the  child  be  about — some  curiosity  I’ll  warrant. 
(Aloud.)  What  are  you  doing,  miss  P 

Eli.  Working,  governess. 

Gert.  You  have  quitted  your  chamber  very  early 
this  morning,  very  early  indeed. 

Eli.  Yes,  ma’am,  very  early. 

Gert.  And  why  did  you  do  it,  miss  ? 

Eli.  Only  to  take  the  fresh  air,  governess. 

Gert.  Take  the  fresh  air?— you  shouldn’t  do  it, 
miss.  It  spoils  the  complexion.  Have  you  learnt 
^on  "  lessons  ? 

Ed.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  thorn  all. 

Gert.  This  is  very  strange — you  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  study  so  quickly. 

Eli.  I  am  anxious  to,learn,  ma’am. 

Gert.  Perhaps  so,  but  this  wonderful  anxiety  has 
seized  you  rather  suddenly,  methinks.  (They  seat 
themselves  to  work.)  Have  you  seen  anyone  this 
morning  ? 

Eli.  No  one — (aside) — what  a  sweet  humour  she 
is  in?  I’ll  plague  her  a  little — (aloud) — it  seems  to 
me,  papa  went  out  very  early. 

Gert.  Yes. 

Eli.  Do  you  know  what  called  him,  ma’am  ? 

Gert.  His  business,  I  should  suppose,  miss. 

Eli.  Likely — but  what  can  he  have  to  do  so  soon  ? 

Gert.  What  is  that  to  you,  miss  ? 

Eli.  Oh,  nothing  at  all — only  it  grieves  me,  I 
declare,  to  see  everything  about  the  house  left  to 
you — your  fatigue  must  be  so  great.  Don’t  you 
think  papa  ought  to  get  someone  to  assist  you  P 

Gert.  Perhaps  you  think  yourself  competent  to 
the  task?  Silence,  hussey,  and  continue  your 
work.  To  manage  girls,  now-a-days,  requires  the 
patience  of  a  saint. 

Eli.  But  my  dear,  sweet,  good-natured  governess, 
just  answer  me  one  question— now  will  you  ?  The 
world  is  very  old,  is  it  not  ? 

G*rt.  Ye3. 
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Eli.  And  everyone  in  it  dies  i 

Gert.  Well ! 

Eli.  And  yet  there’s  no  end  to  the  people?  how 
is  that  P 

Gert.  How  is  that?  How-— that  is  a  subject  to 
which  your  studies  are  not  directed,  and  upon 
which  I  cannot  give  you  the  slightest  information. 

Eli.  Well,  but  governess — dear  governess — do 
answer  me  this  question  ! 

Gert.  What  is  it  ? 

Eli.  I  have  heard  yon,  or  my  father,  sometimes 
name  a  husband — what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ?  What  is  a  husband  P 

Gert.  He  is  a  tyrant— a  traitor,  a  fool,  a  knave — 
a  brute. 

Eli.  What  a  pity !  But  where,  or  how,  can  a 
pei'son  get  one  ? 

Gert.  I  don’t  know — I  never  trouble  my  head 
about  sixch  matters. 

Eli.  Oh,  dear  me,  how  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  horrible  wretches — only  through  curiosity. 
How  ai-e  they  to  be  found  P 

Gert.  You  will  know  all  about  it  in  good  time. 

Eli.  I  think — a — governess  may  I  not  have  one  ? 

Gert.  No,  child. 

Eli.  No— am  I  not  old  enough  ? 

Gert.  Silence,  I  say,  and  leave  off  talking  about 
such  foolish  things.  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
been  putting  this  nonsense  into  your  head.  Let 
ns  think  of  preparing  something  for  father 
Phillipe,  he  will  be  here  presently,  it  is  liis  gather¬ 
ing  day. 

Eli.  Oh  !  yes,  that  I  will,  he  looks  such  a  good  old 
man ! 

Gert._  Good?— yes,  like  all  the  sex!  An  old 
hypociite.  He  comes  begging  hex-e  when  he  might 
have  supported  himself. 

Eli.  Is  he  rich  ? 

Gert.  He  was  so,  but  your  father  knows  more  of 
him  than  anyone  else. 

Eli.  He  was  too  generous  tnen  ? 

Gert.  No — it  was  not  his  generosity  that  bi-onght 
him  to  the  state  he  is  in — it  was  a  foolish  idea  he 
had  imbibed,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
him  of  his  senses.  Ah  !  if  he  had  known  me  when 
I  had  the  care  of  his  wife,  (she  sighs)  it  would  not 
have  been  so  with  him. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Now  I  shall  find  out  something — 
was  he  a  bad  man  ? 

Gert.  Much  worse,  he  was  a  jealous  fool. 

Eli.  Jealous !  of  whom  ? 

Gert.  Of  whom  ?  of  his  wife,  to  be  sure ! 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Now  for  it.  Did  she  like  anyone 
better  P 

Gert.  No — he  tormented  her  so  that  at  last - ■ 

Eli.  Aye !  at  last  ? 

Gert.  What,  miss,  dare  you  to  repeat  my  words  ? 

Eli.  No,  governess,  I  will  never  do  so  again. 

Gert.  It  is  not  proper  for  girls  like  you  to  chatte* 
to  one  of  three  times  your  age.  If  you  do  so  again 
—plague  of  my  life— there— there  is  your  father  re¬ 
turned. 

(They  rise— ANSELME  appears  at  the 
gate  centre — Eliza  runs  to  open  it. 

Eli.  Good  morning,  my  dear  papa. 

Axis.  (Embracing  her.)  Good  morning,  my  love. 
Why,  Gertude,  yon  seem  displeased — what,  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  little  quarrel  with  Eliza  P 

Gert.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  sir - - 

Axis.  Nay,  nay,  never  mind  it  now. — I  have  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  communicate  to  you. 

Gert.  To  me  ?— go  to  your  chamber,  miss. 
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Eli.  And  to  me,  too,  papa  ? 

Ans.  Oh,  no, — go  to  your  chamber,  my  dear. 

Eli.  (Coaxing.)  But,  papa - 

Gert.  Don’t  stand  whimpering  there — go  this 
instant,  miss— go,  I  say.  This  child  will"  bo  the 
death  of  me. 

Eli.  Well,  I’m  going,  governess  (Aside.)  So, 
here’s  something  worth  knowing — I’ll  keep  a  good 
look-out,  however. 

[Exit  into  house,  it.  h. 

Ans.  Gertrude,  you  are  too  severe  with  my  poor 
little  Eliza.  I  cannot  approve  of  it. 

Gert.  You  ought  to  thauk  me,  sir — it  is  a  violence 
I  do  my  own  feelings,  in  training  your  child  to 
virtue,  and  teachiug  her  to  avoid  those  dangers 
that  beset  us  on  every  side. 

Ans.  Dangers !  What  dangers  ? 

Gert.  The  dangers  of  flattery — the  insinuating, 
seducing,  diabolical  tongue  of  man. 

Ans.  By  your  asperity,  Gertrude,  I  should 
suppose  you  have  had  much  to  contend  against. 
Pray,  did  mankind  ever  treat  you  ill  ? 

Gert.  Me !  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  thank  my  stars  there 
was  always  something  about  me  that  repelled  and 
chilled  the  gaze  of  licentiousness. 

Ans.  Egad !  I  should  think  so — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gert.  Very  well,  sir — laugh  on.  But,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  have  always  hated  the  filthy  creatures,  as 
much  as  I  now  do. 

Ans.  Well,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it — for  I  am 
going  to  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exert¬ 
ing  this  terrible  hatred.  You  know  that  brother 
Phillipe  has  a  son,  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Gert.  Very  well,  sir. 

Ans.  This  man,  so  sensible,  and  well  informed  on 
all  subjects  but  one,  has  been  a  hermit  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  has  secluded  his  son, 
from  eai-liest  infancy,  in  the  forest  that  skirts  our 
mountains. 

Gert.  Yes,  sir. 

Ans.  There  to  preserve  him  from  the  misfortunes 
which  ho  himself  perpetually  bewails  he  has  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  him  even  the  existence  of 
women. 

Gert.  Very  wise  indeed;  and  pray,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Ans.  Listen ;  I  have  seen  brother  Phillipe  to-day 
— his  age  and  infirmities  increase,  and  circum¬ 
stances  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should,  at  last,  expose  his  darling  boy  to  the 
dangerous  regard  of  the  fair  sex. 

Gert.  The  simpleton  ! 

Ans.  But  in  this  difficulty,  to  lessen  the  danger 
as  much  as  possible,  he  is  anxious  that  his  sou 
should  have  his  first  interview  with  an  elderly  lady, 
whose  charms  are  rather  in  their  decline  ( signi'ji - 
canlly.) 

Gert.  Vastly  sensible  indeed. 

Ans.  Yes,  one  who  would  torment,  frighten,  and, 
in  short,  inspire  him  with  such  a  lasting  dislike  to 
the  sex,  that  he  would  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  be  entrapt  by  their  blandishments. 

Gert.  The  dolt. 

Ans.  And,  my  dear  Gertrude,  for  this  important 
office,  he  has  chosen  yon. 

Gert.  What  do  I  hear  P  me !  But  ’tis  exactly  like 
him,  all  his  schemes  are  equally  wise  ;  and  this  one 
will  just  prove  as  fortunate  as  the  secret  door 
there,  that  he  had  made,  to  watch  the  actions  of 
the  lady.  Me  indeed !  a  pretty  task  to  impose  upon 
me ! 

Ans.  Nay,  Gertrude,  be  not  angry;  it  can  do  you 
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no  injury ;  you  know  we  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  sweetness  of  your  disposition  ;  and  it  will  only 
serve  to  heighten  our  admiration,  by  letting  us  see 
how  well  you  can  assume  another  character. 
Come,  come,  you  will  consent — we  may  rely  upon 
yon  ? 

Gert.  (Aside.)  Let  me  see — yes— I  shall  be  the 
first — the  first  and  only  woman  he  has  ever  seen — - 
ho  must  be  smitten  ;  besides,  notwithstanding  my 
hatred  to  man — I  yet  feel  a  little  pity  for  the 
creatures — I’ll  try  it.  (Aloud.)  Well,  sir,  through 
friendship  for  you,  I’ll  undertake  the  disagreeable 
office 

Ans.  Thank  you,  Gertrude.  Ah!  there  they 
come.  (Going  up  c.)  Go  in,  and  wait  for  a  signal  to 
appear ;  and  hark’ye,  see  that  Eliza  is  safe  in  her 
chamber 

Gert.  Very  well,  I’ll  warrant  she  doesn’t  get  out 
to-day. 

[Exit  into  house,  it.  h. 

(Anselme  opens  the  gate — PHILLIPE 
enters  with  LUBIN,  who  emerges  from 
under  the  clo ale,  and  appears,  cowered 
with  a  second  one,  which  conceals  his 
head  and  body.) 

Phil.  Thank  heaven  !  wo  are  safe  at  last.  What 
toil,  tronble,  and  fatigue  have  I  endured  to  accom¬ 
plish  my  ends.  But  I  have  succeeded,  and  Lubin 
has  not  seen  a  single  person. 

Lubin.  Who  are  you  speaking  to,  father  ?  It  is 
a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  hear  and  not  see. 

Phil.  My  dear  boy,  you  shall  be  satisfied— I  now 
return  you  the  use  of  your  eyes—  (Takes  off  the 
cloalc)  to  give  you  a  second  father. 

Lubin.  Anselme!  another  father  !  What,  then, 
it  is  the  custom  iu  these  parts  to  have  two  P  And 
will  you  be  my  father,  also  P  Now  do,  for  I  feel 
I  shall  love  you.  Nay,  I  love  you  already — where 
do  you  live  P 

Jns.  Here. 

Lubin.  What  a  sweet  place ! — and  are  you  alone  ? 

(Phillipe  signs  to  Anselme  to  be  cautious.) 

Ans.  No. 

Lubin.  Who  lives  with  you  ? 

Phil.  His  children. 

Lubin.  Oh,  do  let  me  see  them. 

Phil.  By-and-bye  you  shall. 

Lubin.  Oh,  father,  everything  I  ask  for,  you  say 
I  shall  have  by-and-bye;  but  I’m  sure  thatby-and- 
by  seems  to  be  gone-by,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  yet. 

In  the  forest  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  birds 
and  beasts.  I  must  see  your  children— my  heart 
tells  me  that  I  shall  cherish  them.  Father,  is  this 
the  city  p 

Phil.  No,  my  boy. 

Lubin.  ( Running  up  the  stage.)  Oh,  do  look  there  # 
— (Phillipe  appears  alarmed.) — how  many  beauti¬ 
ful  objects!  Come,  father,  do  come,  and  see  them. 

(He  '■eturns,  and  continues  gazing 
around  him  with  avidity.  Phillipe 
and  Lubin  endeavour,  in  a  dumb 
show,  to  moderate  his  transports, 
and  accidently  directs  his  attention 
from  the  terrace.  ELIZA  enters  from 
the  secret  door  in  wall,  vshich  she 
softly  closes.) 

Eli.  (Aside.)  They  were  so  anxious  to  lock  me 
up  that  I  knew  something  mysterious  must  be 
going  forward.  My  dear  little  secret  door;  how 
lucky  it  was  I  discovered  you.  Let  me  see— father 
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Phillipe  with  my  father,  and  a  young  man.  Who 
t-an  it  be  !  I’ll  listen,  and  try  to  find  out. 

(Conceals  herself  behind  one  of  the 
scattered  bushes.) 

Ans.  There  go,  now,  Lubin,  and  amuse  yourself 
in  the  garden.  I  wish  to  speak  to  yonr  father — go, 
my  boy,  and  see  the  fish-ponds  and  flowers. 

[ Exit  Lubin,  2.  E.  l. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  So  Phillipe  has  a  son.  Well,  that  I 
knew  not  before. 

Phil.  (Cautiously.)  Is  yonr  daughter  safely 
locked  up  ? 

Ans.  Perfectly  so. 

Phil.  Now  tell  me  yonr  success — Will  Gertrude 
act  her  part  P 

Ans.  Doubt  it  not.  She  seems  to  hate  the  male 
sex  so  heartily  that  Lubin,  before  she  has  finished 
her  task  with  him,  will  return  it  cordially,  I’ll 
answer  for  it. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Oh,  heavens  !  What  a  shame. 

Ans.  But  let  me  dissuade  you,  my  dear  friend; — 
yon  may  rely  upon  it,  your  efforts  are  useless. 

Phil.  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Anselme;  my 
resolution  is  taken,  and  you  cannot  change  it. 
Only  instruct  Gertrude  to  be  as  ill-natured  as 
possible. 

Ans.  She  does  not  require  much  instruction  on 
that  point. 

Phil.  Nay,  tell  her  not  to  hesitate,  even  to  strike 
him,  if  necessary  ;  anything  to  inspire  him  with  a 
lively  and  eternal  disgust  to  the  sex. 

Ans.  I  assure  you  she  will  acquit  herself  to 
admiration. 

Phil.  Very  well.  We  must  now  endeavour  to 
suit  Lubin  to  our  purposes — here  he  comes. 

Enter  LUBIN,  2.  e.  l.‘ 

Lubin.  Well,  father,  are  you  ready  ?  When 
sh  ill  we  go  to  the  city  ? 

Phil.  Let  ns  rest  ourselves  now,  and  we  will 
decide  upon  that. 

Lubin.  By-and-bye,  I  suppose. 

[Exeunt-  Phillipe  and  Lubin,  into  house,  3.  E.  r. 

Ans.  (Following.)  Alas,  poor  Phillipe,  how  I  pity 
him. 

[Exit  R.  H.  3.  H. 

Eli.  (Corning  forward.)  And  how  I  hate  him! 
Who  ever  heard  the  like?  To  conceal  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  woman  from  the  boy,  until  now,  and  then 
to  let  him  meet  with  none  but  the  most  disagree¬ 
able.  Poor  fellow !  Howr  I  feel  for  you :  but, 
alas!  if  yon  see  no  one  but  my  governess  their 
ends  will  be  completely  answered — I  don’t  know 
how  it  is— I  have  scarcely  seen  him,  and  yet  I  feel 
a  strange  sort  of  pity  in  my  breast,  that  I  never 
before  experienced  for  anyone.  No  doubt,  it  is 
because  he  is  so  young,  and  so  unfortunate.  If  I 
could  but  speak  to  him  for  a.moment,  I  would  un¬ 
deceive  him— but  how  to  do  it?  They  will  not 
quit  his  side ;  however,  they  think  I  am  safe  in  my 
chamber,  and  will  not  suspect  me.  Let  ns  see. 

Lubin.  (Appears  at  an  open  window,  R.)  Oh  !  what 
is  that  ? 

Eli.  (h.)  ’Tis  he.  (She  signs  to  him.)  If  he 
could  but  come  down— yes.  I  hear  him.  (A  noise  is 
hoard  in  the  house.  Eliza  attempts  to  regain  the 
secret  door,  but  cannot  succeed.)  Ah!  I  must  con¬ 
ceal  myself  in  the  garden. 

[Erl'  3  E.  L. 

PHILLIPE  appears  at  door,  trying  to  nil  u 
LUBIN. 

Phil.  My  dear  Lubin,  do  calm  yourself 
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Lubin.  Oli !  what  was  it  that  1  saw  ?  Where  can 
it  be  ? 

Phil.  Hew  he  trembles  I  That  unlucky  window, 
what  imprudence  to  leave  it  open.  Bnt,  my  boy, 
what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Lubin.  I’ve  seen — a  something — such  a  beautiful 
thing — so  handsome  —  such  eyes — oh !  —  (sighs) — 
father— father  !  What  was  it  ?  It  was  more  hand¬ 
some  than  a  boy  ;  and  it  moved  as  if  it  walked,  but 
I  could  not  see  its  legs. 

Phil.  It  is  a  woman  he  has  seen,  I’ve  no  doubt 
of  it.  Ah  ;  that  unfortunate  window  ? 

Lubin.  Never  was  there  anything  so  handsome  ; 
it  had  very  ranch  the  appearance  of  a  little  boy  ; 
however,  now  I  look  at  myself,  I  find  a  little  boy 
is  not  so  delicate,  nor  half  so  pretty.  No  !  it  was 
not  a  boy  ; — bnt  what  was  it  then  ?  Might  it  net 
be  one  of  those  wonderful  things  I  know  nothiug 
of,  and  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  all  about  ? 
Oh,  my  father,  you  know  what  that  heavenly 
creature  is — pray  tell  me  ? 

Phil.  Lubin,  Lubin,  I  have  told  you  before  that 
your  impatience  and  vain  curiosity  will  cause  you 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  What  you  think  you  have 
seen  is — is  nothing — nothing,  child. 

Lubin.  Nothiug— your  are  deceiving  me  now, 
father.  It  was  certainly  something,  father,  and 
alive  too,  and  of  a  singular  nature;  for  it  has  made 
such  an  impression  on  my  senses!  I  tremble,  I  am 
all  over  cold,  and  I  feel  within  me,  as  if  I  had  lost 
something - 

(Laying  leis  hand  on  his  breast .) 

Phil.  (Aside.)  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  anything  from  him— what  is  to  be  done  ?  (To 
Lubin.)  Listen,  Lubin,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
let  you  see  what  you  have  so  early,  and  I,  wishing 
to  save  you  from  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  this 
fatal  meeting  has  caused  in  yon - 

Lubin.  What !  then  I  have  not  been  deceived  ?  it 
was  something  ? 

Phil.  No  !  no,  you  have  not — it  was,  it  was - 

Lubin.  And  what  was  the  pretty  creature  ? 

Phil.  (Embarrassed.)  It  was.  (Aside.)  How  shall 
I  answer  him  ? 

Lubin.  It  was. 

Phil.  It  was — a - 

Lubin.  Do  not  tease  me  so— tell  me  what  it  was. 

Phil.  Well,  well — it  was  (aside)  a  lucky  thought. 
It  was  a  bird. 

Lubin.  A  bird ! 

Phil.  Yes,  yes! 

Lubin  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  one  like  it 
before  ? 

Phil.  No,  my  child,  yon  have  not,  it  is  a  kind  of 
bird  that  never  frequents  woods  and  forests  ;  it  is 
only  contented  to  live  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

Lubin.  How  pretty  it  was  ;  does  it  ever  talk  ? 

Phil.  Talk— oh  !  yes,  it  talks  fast  enough. 

Lubin.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Phil.  A  thousand  sweet  things  ;  it  says  the  most, 
pleasing  things  you  ever  heard. 

Lubin.  Oh  !  my  father,  if  so,  take  one  home  with 
you  for  me  to  play  with ,  1  should  like  to  have 
one  so  much,  and  I  will  never  ask  you  to  take  me 
to  the  great  town  again. 

Phil.  This  is  what  I  expected,  my  dear  Lubin  ; 
yon  must  know  that  this  bird,  which  nature  has 
formed  so  lovely,  so  perfect,  so  enchanting,  is  also 
\erv  wicked,  ungrateful,  and  dangerous. 

Lubin.  Oh,  heavens  !  is  it  possible  ? 

Phil.  I  know  it  from  experience. 

Lub'.f  IlaxcTCulnw  ■■iu  1 L  n ? 
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Phil.  Yes,  to  my  sorrow. 

Lubin.  Wliat  lias  it  done  to  you  ? 

Ph  il.  Done  to  me— a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Lubin.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  one  so  lovely,  to  be 
wicked,  and  harm  you.  Perhaps,  father,  you  did 
not  know  how  to  tame  it  properly  ? 

Phil.  Tame  it  ?  that’s  impossible  ? 

Lubin.  Ah !  my  father,  let  me  have  one  for  my¬ 
self — choose  a  young  one  for  me,  and  I  promise 
you  I’ll  tame  it.  I  will  caress  it  so  much,  that  I 
will  make  it  love  me,  and  accustom  it  to  follow  me 
about  the  woods ;  I  will  lead  it  out  to  feed  in  the 
shade  by  the  river’s  side,  and  teach  it  to  sing  all 
my  pretty  songs  ;  and  it  shall  play  with  me  all  day, 
and  sleep  with  me  all  night. 

Phil.  (Aside.)  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  him. 
Well,  Lubiu,  well,  since  yon  wish  to  see  and  have 
one  of  these  birds,  your  wish  shall  be  gratified,  but 
believe  me,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  repent  your 
folly. 

Enter  ANSELME  from  the  house,  r. 

Pldl.  Well,  Anselme  ? 

A  ns.  All  is  ready,  and  we  only  wait  for  your 
orders. 

Phil.  I  will  inform  you  first  of  my  success  with 
Lubiu.  (To  Lubin.)  Since  thy  curiosity,  boy,  will 
not  yield  to  my  advice,  I  will  perform  my  promise, 
you  shall  see  one  of  these  birds — (Anselmr  whispers) 
you  shall  be  alone  with  it :  but,  remember,  it  is 
against  my  wish  that  you  should  be  exposed  to  such 
dangers.  So  take  care  you  are  not  deceived. 

Lubin.  I  fear  nothing,  father.  (Anselme  and 
Phillipc  enter  the  house,  R.)  1  am  going  to  see  one 

close  to  me — what  a  treat  it  will  be  ?  But  I  shall 
be  without  any  protector  should.it  attempt  to  harm 
me  ;  never  mind,  I  have  tamed  wolves  and  foxes — 
so  courage,  Lubin — don’t  be  afraid  of  a  bird. 

Eli.  (Appears  from  L.  tr.  E.)  He  is  alone.  I  will 
go  to  him.  (A  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  house.)  Ah! 
some  one  is  coming. 

[  Withdrawing . 

Lubin.  I  hear  it  coming.  (Enter  Gertrude  from 
house.)  Ah  !  there  it  is,  but  not  half  so  pretty  and 
interesting  as  the  other. 

(He  withdraws  from  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  surprise.) 

Gert.  (Aside.)  They  will  not  come  and  listen  to 
me,  so  1  shall  be  able  to  say  what  I  like  to  him, 
(she  looks  at  him).  He  has  not  yet  seen  a  woman, 
so  I  must  please  him  by  speaking  kindly  to  him  ; 
and,  if  I  succeed,  it  will  be  a  triumph  for  me  to  be 
revenged  of  the  impertinent  jokes  of  Mr.  Anselme. 
(She  puts  on  a  pleasing  air,  and  approaches  him,  he 
avoids  her.)  Lubin,  my  pretty  Lubin  ? 

Lubin.  (Shakes  his  cap  at  her  to  drive  her  away.) 
Shoo !  shoo !  slioo !  What  do  you  want  ? 

Gert.  To  make  you  happy. 

Lubin.  Oh  !  don’t  come  near  me! 

Gert.  Why? 

Lubin.  You  frighten  me  so. 

Gert.  What  is  there  about  me  that  frightens 
you  ? 

Lubin.  Everything. 

Gert.  (Aside.)  The  little  brute!— he  is  already 
a  man  in  his  manners.  (Aloud.)  But  Lubin,  my 
pretty  Lubin. 

Lubin.  Go  away.  I  don’t  like  you — you  have 
not  been  tamed  properly— I  see  that. 

Gert.  (Aside.)  Tamed !  what  does  he  mean  ? 
(Aloud.)  Dear  Lubin,  you  do  not  know  me  yet; 
when  we  are  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
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this  fear  will  wear  off.  You  will  like  me  very  much, 
depend  upon  it. 

Lubin.  No,  no,  I  never  can  like  you  ;  we  are  not 
made  for  one  another  at  all — so  fly  away  as  quick 
as  you  can. 

Gert.  But,  my  sweet  boy,  only  turn  those  eyes 
towards  me — look  in  mine,  and  there  read  rry 
secret.  Come,  come  to  these  arms,  and  receive  the 
vow  I  make,  never  to  love  any  but  thee. 

Lubin.  What !  to  your  arms ! — you  are  just  the 
wicked  bird  my  father  described. 

Gert.  Base,  ungrateful  serpent!  you  sting  the 
bosom  that  would  cherish  you — yon  deserve  your 
fate— and  I  am  to  blame  for  feeling  a  favourable 
sentiment  for  you.  But,  since  you  will  not  accept 
my  friendship,  you  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my 
resentment.  I’ll  be  revenged,  rely  on  it.  Ah,  you 
little  viper ! 

(Strikes  him  with  her  fan,  and  exit 
Gertrude,  R.  h.  3  E.  Lubin,  in  af¬ 
fright,  has  gradually  approached  the 
terrace,  and  as  Gertrude  goes  out,  he 
throws  himself  upon  a  bank,  in  deep 
distress. ) 

Lubin.  Fool  that  I  was !  Why  did  I  not  follow 
my  father’s  advice  ?  But,  then,  who  would  have 
thought  this  bird  so  wicked  ? 

Enter  ELIZA,  cautiously  behind,  e.  3  l. 

Eli.  She  has  gone,  poor  Lubin !  how  much  he  is 
distressed— my  heart  bleeds  for  him — yet  I  dare 
not  approach,  lest  after  what  he  has  seen  he  may 
fly  me  in  affright. 

Lubin.  What  shall  I  do?  Where  shall  I  hide 
myself  ?  (His  eyes  rest  upon  the  panel  on  which  the 
Three  Graces  are  painted.)  Ah !  what  do  I  see  ? 
Here  are  thx-eeof  them — what  forms  ! — what  sweet¬ 
ness  in  their  countenance! — who  ? — who  would  not 
be  deceived?  But  ’tis  all  false ;  and  the  very  sight 
of  them  enrages  me.  Perfidious,  deceitful  creatures, 
I  will  be  revenged  of  you. 

(He  strikes  violently  on  the  picture,  the 
door  flies  open,  he  draws  back.) 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Oh!  heavens,  what  a  passion  he  is 
in. 

Lubin.  A  door  !  — I  did  not  perceive  it,  where 
does  it  lead  to  ?  (He  looks  in.)  Oh,  my  ! — what  a 
pretty  place. 

(He  enters,  and  Eliza  comes  fomvard.) 

Eli.  Oh  !  dear,  he  is  gone  into  my  chamber.  If 
I  call  him — no — my  governess  has  put  him  into 
such  a  passion  ;  besides,  we  might  be  overheard ; 
and  if  I  let  him  escape  me  this  time — if  I  leave  him 
he  is  lost.  How  shall  I  act  ?  Ah  !  an  excellent 
thought !  I  must  tell  a  terrible  big  story — that 
will  be  very  wrong  ;  never  mind,  it  is” to  do  a  good 
action,  my  father  will  forgive  me  for  it.  First  let 
me  shut  the  door. — (She  shuts  it,  and  then  cries  out 
loud)— father!  governess!  help,  help  !  make  haste, 
help ! 

Enter  ANSELME,  PTTILLIPE,  and  GERTRUDE, 
Jrom  the  house. 

Phil.  Eliza  here. — Where  is  my  boy  Lubin  ! 

Gert.  What  do  you  do  here,  miss  ?  how  oame  you 

here  ? 

Ans.  You  were  in  yonr  chamber,  my  daughter ; 
how  did  you  get  out  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Eli.  My  dear  father,  I  heard  my  governess  just 
now  quarrelling  with,  and  threatening  to  beat  a 
young  man ;  and  afterwards  I  heard  a  great  noise, 
which  was  the  same  young  man  my  governess  was 
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quarrelling  witli,  beating  violently  against  tliat 
picture,  abusing  the  persons  it  represented,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  a  door  tiew  open,  which  led  in  to  my 
chamber it  did  frighten  me  so  you  don’t  know, 
particularly  when  the  young  man  entered — so  I  ran 
oat  as  fast  as  I  could,  thinking  it  was  a  thief,  and 
called  out  as  loud  as  I  could  for  help — he  appeared 
equally  alarmed  at  seeing  mo,  and  in  an  instant 
climbed  that  tree  and  jumped  over  the  wall ;  I 
thought  it  was  a  robber,  and  called  out  for  help. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  story! 

-An.s.  (To  Phillipe.)  I  foresaw  all  this. 

Phil.  My  dear  boy  is  gone.  Oh !  Lubin,  where 
are  you.  Oh !  Gertrude,  Gertrude,  where  is  my 
boy  ? 

Ans.  Let  us  lose  no  time,  but  haste  to  look  for 
him.  Phillipe,  you  take  the  road  to  your  grotto — 
you,  Gertrude,  go  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  village, 
and  alarm  all  our  neighbours ;  and  I  will  take  to¬ 
wards  the  city — come,  come. 

[They  exit  through  gate. 

Eli.  Ecod !  I’ve  sent  them  on  a  pretty  chase. 
( Looking  after  them. )  There  they  go — poor  brother 
Phillipe!  how  he  waddles  along.  Now  will  I 
liberate  my  prisoner;  I  must  act  with  caution, 
however,  or  he  may  flv  indeed. 

(She  opens  the  door,  and  retires  behind 
the  shr  ubbery  at  the  back  of  the  stage.) 

Lubin.  (Enters  cautiously  from  the  terrace.)  The 
place  is  so  still,  I  think  I  may  venture  forth.  Now 
t lie  tumult  of  my  passion  has  partly  subsided,  the 
image  of  that  sweet  bird,  which  I  saw  but  for  an 
instant,  returns  with  full  force  to  my  bosom. 
Notwithstanding  all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  that  this  creature,  so  fair 
if:  form,  can  possess  so  bad  a  heart.  Besides,  my 
f  i  her  has  often  told  me,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  men — why  should  there  not  be 
the  same  between  birds  ?  And  yet,  I  am  sure,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  meet  one  again. 

E  i.  ( Advancing ,  l  ,  in  a  soft  tone.)  Lubin,  dear 
Lubin. 

Lubin.  (Alarmed)  Ah!  What  voice  is  that? 
Oh !  it’s  the  bird  ! 

(She  comes  forward — Lubin  sees  her,  he  starts.) 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Ah!  he  does  not  shun  me.  Now 
shall  I  be  able  to  convince  him  we  are  not  all 
wicked. 

Lubin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  mischievous.  I  will 
try  it.  (To  Eliza,  whistling  for  her  to  approach.) 
Come  nearer,  lovely  creature,  and  tell  me  what  you 
are. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Alas  !  how  my  heart  seems  to  beat. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  to  be  the  same  person— what 
can  it  be  ? 

Lubin.  Pray  tell  me  if  you  are  a  good  bird? 

Eli.  Bird!  bird!  I’m  not  a  bird. 

Lubin.  How!  not  a  bird? 

Eli.  No. 

Lubin.  What  are  you,  then  ? 

Eli.  Why — I — I — I  am  a  woman. 

Lubin.  A  woman  ! — a  woman  !  (Aside,  think¬ 
ing.)  Now  I  recollect  my  father  used  to  complain 
bitterly  of  them,  and  would  never  tell  me  anything 
about  them  (to  Eliza)— and  what  is  a  woman  ? 

Eli.  It  is  a  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty  creature, 
they  would  make  you  hate. 

Lubin.  Aye !  and  are  you  really  a  woman  ? 

Eli.  Undoubtedly,  I  am - 

I.uhin.  And  a  good  one,  too  ? 

EH.  I  hope  so. 

Lubm.  And  arc  you  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty  ? 


Eli.  Yes. 

Lubm.  But  my  father  has  told  me - 

Eli.  That  we  are  a  sort  of  bad  bird,  and  has  made 
you  live  witli  him  in  the  forest  because  you  should 
not  discover  there  were  any  of  us  living  in  the 
world.  To-day  he  deceived  you  by  persuading  you 
that  we  are  all  bad  creatures,  and  would  do  you 
some  harm,  and  all  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  does  not  wish  you  to  be  in  love,  nor 
become  a  husband  ? 

Lubin.  Oh  !  how  I  thank  you  for  this — I  do  not 
doubt  a  word  you  say  ;  but  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  being  in  love — and  a  husband ! 

Eli.  Alas!  I  scarcely  know  anything  about  either 
of  them  yet ;  for  that  cross,  ugly,  old  creature  who 
spoke  to  you  and  frightened  yon  so  much  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  who  is  also  a  woman,  has  refused  to  te  l 
me  anything  about  them,  in  spite  of  all  my  en¬ 
treaties.  She  shuts  me  up,  treats  me  like  a  slave  ; 
was  it  not  for  that,  I  should  be  bet  er  able  to  te  i 
you  more  about  it ;  but  you  shall  know  ail  what  1 
fancy  they  are. 

Lubin.  Oh!  how  happy  I  shall  be,  I  shall  know 
all  about  it.  Now  speak,  I  pray  you  ;  your  voice 
thrills  through  and  through  me. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  How  pretty  he  does  talk  ;  the  more 
I  see  of  him  the  better  I  like  him.  Now  this  is 
what  I  think  is  a  lover  ;  it  is  a  young,  handsome, 
amiable  mau,  who  is  full  of  the  desire  and  power  to 
please  the  dearest  object  of  his  affections,  who  is 
dearer  to  him  than  the  richest  treasure,  by  some 
secret  tie  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  which 
I  suppose  nothing  can  break ;  his  heart  is  united  for 
ever  to  the  most  charming  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  is  one  of  us  women ;  when  he  is 
near  her  he  is  constantly  trying  to  win  her  affec¬ 
tions,  and  endeavouring  to  please  her  with  some 
pretty  tale  in  praise  of  her  beauty ;  and  should  she 
be  absent  from  him  he  is  unhappy,  and  in  despair, 
and  feels  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  her  smiles  ;  if 
she  is  happy  he  is  content ;  he  is  hurt  if  she  weeps  ; 
and  if  she  is  ill,  or  dies,  he  falls  sick  and  dies  too — 
that  is  what  I  think  a  lover  is ;  as  for  a  husband  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  them  at  all. 

Lubin.  Oh  !  heavens—  I  am  surely  your  lover. 

Eli.  How? 

Lubin  I  feel  all  that  you  have  just  said — I 
tremble  before  you ;  and  it  seems  as  if  you  have 
more  power  over  me  than  my  father.  I  feel-  as  if 
my  life  depended  on  yours  ;  and  if  we  were  to  part, 
I  should  die.  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  certainly  your  lover. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  Oh!  heaven,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Lubin.  Would  you  see  me  die  ? 

Eli.  No,  Lubin;  but  perhaps,  and  for  what  we 
know,  we  have  been  doing  something  very  wrong. 

Lubin.  Wrong  !  Oh !  no — I  am  certain  we  have 
not;  what  harm  can  so  lovely  and  agreeable  a 
creature  as  yourself  do  ? 

Eli.  What  is  it  yon  want  then  ? 

Lubin.  That  you  call  me  your  lover. 

Eli.  (Aside.)  I  must  not  contradict  him,  or 
perhaps  he  will  think  me  ill-natured.  Well  then, 
Lubin,  you  are  my  lover. 

Lubin.  How  that  confession  has  relieved  me,  and 
now  my  lovely  creature—  Oh !  how  much  I  love 
you!  (Embraces  lu  i ,) 

Eli.  (Starts from  him.)  Lubin,  you  frighten  me. 
Lubin,  you  must  be  qniet,  or  I  will  leave  jou. 

Lubin.  Leave  me  ;  it  must  not  be,  I  will  follow 
you  every  whore.  (Kneels  to  her.)  What  wi.l  be¬ 
come  of  me  if  you  forsake  me  ?  Stay  with  me  foi 
ever. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  LABOUR  LOST. 


Eh'.  What  a  pickle  I  am  in  What  shall  I  do?  I 
am  alone  ;  I  wish  my  father  was  here. 

ANSELME,  PHILLIPE,  and  GERTRUDE, 
appear,  c. 

—Ah  !  it  is  him.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  I  am  lost — 
Lubin!  Lubin  ! 

(She  falls  on  her  knees,  and  both  hug  ;  in 
this  situation  GERTRUDE,  AN¬ 
SELM  E  and  PHILLIPE  enter  and  see 
them  togeLher  on  their  knees.) 

All.  ( They  exclaim  as  they  enter.)  Ah  !  Lubin 
here ! — Eliza  too  ! 

GERTRUDE  threatens  ELIZA. 

rhil.  Ah  !  what  do  I  see— the  fabric  I  have  been 
rearing  is  destroyed  in  a  breath  by  two  children, 
and  fifteen  years  of  Labour’s  Lost. 

Ans.  Well  then,  Phillipe,  since  matters  have 
turned  out  so,  let  us  submit  with  a  good  "race. 

Gert.  As  for  you,  miss,  go  directly  to  your  cham¬ 
ber. 


A  ns.  No,  no,  Gertrude,  here  your  authority  over 

Eliza  ends.  , 

Gert.  Oh,  very  well,  sir— very  well— a  fine  end 
your  wise  plans  have  accomplished,  truly  I  wish 
you  joy!  As  for  you— may  you  be  married  for 
fifty  years,  and  enjoy  all  the  vexation  you  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  obtain. 

[Exits  into  house. 

Phil.  Take  him,  Eliza— make  him  a  good  wife, 
aud  you’ll  be  a  rare  bird  indeed. 

Ans.  ’Tis  in  vain  to  make  resistance, 

So  to  fate  submit  your  will ; 

Spite  of  bolts  and  bars  assistance, 

Nature  will  be  nature  still. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  fall  of  the 
Curtain. 

ELIZA  and  LUBIN  embracing. 
PHILLIPE.  ANSELME. 

ft. 
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/ Mistress  of  the  mill 
“  Y  Frederick  of  Prussia 
424  Mabel's  curse 

/  Pci  plexiug  Predicament 
"  \A  Day  iu  Paris 

426  Rye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  Loudon 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 

ujq  /  Sea-bathing  at  home 
Y Wrong  man 

434  Farmer’s  Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vanderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
/Under  which  king? 
YTobit's  Dog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers 

442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Doinino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Ten  Thousand  a- Year 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room  j, 

449  Richard  Plantagenet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  J  onathan  in  England 

457  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458  Nervous  man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 

.mo  /  Forty  and  Fifty 
4b“  YTom  Noddy’s  Secret 

463  Irish  Attorney 

464  The  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 

468  Life  of  a  woman 

469  Nicholas  Xickleby 
/Is  she  his  wife? 

4/u  YThe  Lamplighter 

471  Fernande 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 

474  Oscar,  the  half-blood 

475  Mary  Ducange 

476  Narcisse 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi 

479  Austerlitz 

480  Grandfather’s  will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  as  Steel 

433  Sell-Accusation 


484  Crown  Prince 

485  Yew-Tree  Ruins 
4n6  Charles  OThfelley 

.  /  Ba.  dit 

YThe  snow  helped 
J88  (  J  argopelle 

Y A  marriage  noose 
,  /  Lost  Pocket-book 

48‘  ^Twenty  and  Forty 
/  All’s  Fair  in  Love 
’  Y'Voinan  will  be  a  woman 
joi  /  Captain’s  Ghost 
4JX  Y. IJat-hox 

492  l 's  t  B 

Yl-oxelv 


493 


Bov.  l!el!(e)s 


,  /  now  i.eu 
J  ! Mistaken 
/  Locksmith 

Y  Portmanteau 
495  Ruth 

49  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  T  he  1  urf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 

499  Swee.ey  Todd 

50.)  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King’s  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 

I  Monsieur  Jacques 

Y  Plot  and  counterplot 

504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  .Inca  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 

510  Remorse 

511  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

513  Ilarouri  Alraschid 

514  Beggar’s  Petition 
...  /Own  Blue  Bell 
010  YGrimalkin 

516  Paulina 

.,7  /Affair  of  honour 

Jl/  YThe  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick’s  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 

520  The  hall  porier 

521  Prisoner  of  War 
roo  /Matching-mali  ng 

YThe  Dumb  Belle 
523  Lucky  horse-shoe 
... .  /My  wife’s  dentist 

Y  Railroad  Station 
525  The  Schoolfellow 

/Woman-Hater 
YComfortab'e  Service 

527  You  can’t  marry  your 

Grandmother 

528  Rochester 

529  Golden  calf 

530  Bride  of  Ludgate 
ro,  /Twice  Killed 

0,51  Y  A  Day  well  spent 

532  Tam  O’Shanter 

533  Woodstock 

534  Jack  Brag 

.qr  /  New  Footman 
°'io  Y  King’s  Gardener 
536  Woman’s  Faith 
637 

538  Joconde 

539  The  Steward 

540  Evil  Eye 

541  Sam  Weller 

542  Tekeli 

543 

544  The  Roebuck 

...  /Little  Adopted 
045  L  t 


526 


556  Andy  Blake 
.057  Blanche  of  Jersey 
rra  /  Doctor  Dilworth 
YFellow  clerk 
6.09  Pn.-cu.  Bruno 
560  Wic.vlow  mountains 
r„.  /T  he  i’ic-uic 
Yffa*1"  ay  Hotel 
562  Fa.-hiouable  Arrivals 
5ti3  Water-Party 

/  Boots  at  iheSwan 
J  >4  Y  Lucky  Stars 
565  Walter  Tyrrel 

666  Izaak  Walton 

667  Wife’s  Stratagem 
...„  /  Marcelinc 

00  \The  Daughter. 

569  Field  of  Forty  Footstep* 

570  The  w  igwam 
.071  Cramoud  Brig 

...,  / Infant  Phenomenon 
YCaptain  Cuttle 

573  Faust 

574  Jack  iu  the  water 

575  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 

r-fl  /  Long  and  Short 
J/8  Y Lydia’s  Lover’s  lodgli 
679  I  and  my  double 


ng 


Y Gentleman  in  Difficulties 

546  Wish-ton  wish 

547  Nick  of  the  woods 

548  Faith  and  Falsehood 

549  Lalla  Rookh 

550 

551  One  Fault 

rco  /Jacket  of  Bln* 
no/  ^Cousin  Peter 

553  Bubbles  of  the  Day 

554  Beau  Nash 
65.0  Pauvrette 


580  Sons  and  Systems 

581  My  old  woman 

582  Life  of  an  Actor 

583  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 
.085  My  w  ife — what  \\  ife? 

5°6  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
.qfl  /  Pleasant  dreams 

YAdviee  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 

593  The  Bottle  Imp 

594  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 

597  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine's  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

600  The  Charming  Polly 

601  Life’s  a  lotte.  v 

ro.)  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
,>U“  YThe  Party  "all 

603  A  cure  lor  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

rni.  /  Blue-Faced  Baboon 

b06  YOurang-Ot  tang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  B«,y 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 

fi.q  /Wanted,  a  Brigand 
b  8  YCiaude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daughers 

617  Belfoid  cai^ie 

f  /  Duchess  or - 

oio  Y Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A’lleokett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Mary  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
/  Binks,  the  llagman 
Y  Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 
626Jine,  the  Licensed 
Victualler's  daughter 
/Bamboozling 
vl  lie  Sergeant's  Wedding 

628  The  Game  ot  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  Turpin's  Ride  to  York 


ADVERTISE  M  ENTS . 


633  Doves  in  a  Cage 

Si  Ocean  of  Life 
a  Nina  Sforza 

/lJardeli  v.  Pickwick 


(.Two  Swindlers 

637  Ambrose  Gwynett 

638  Hazard  «f  the  Die 

639  Peer  and  the  Peasant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  Hoy 

642  Merchant  and  his  Clerks 
/Living  Statues 
VMy  Sister  Kate 

644  Cavalier 

643  Lottery  of  Life 

646  False  and  Constant 

647  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 

648  Twould  Puzzle  a  Con- 

649  Devil’s  in  It  [juror 

650  Love's  Sacrifice 
/Painter  of  Ghent 
V  102 

652  Man  for  the  Ladies 

653  You  Know  What 
664  Gipsy  King 

655  Court  and  City 

656  Gertrude’s  Cherries 

657  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 

659  My  Wife’s  Mother 
,.,,n  /Humpbacked  Lover 

\Patter  v.  Clatter 
/Truth 
\  Ringdoves 

(Dowager 
Why  did  you  Die? 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 
664  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 
665  Secretary 

666  Hriuging  Home  the  Bride 
667  Charles  the  First 
668  Moonshine 
/  Angeliue 
V  Divorce 
670  Brian  Boroihme 
671  Noyades 
672  Inez  de  Castro 
673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 
674  Heiress  of  Hruges 
07 5  Climbing  Hoy 
/Married  ltake 
V.Conquering  Game 
677  Haunted  Inn 
678  Comfortable  Lodgings 
679  Two  Friends 
680  French  Spy 
681  Provost  of  Hruges 
682  Lone  Hut 

/  Peter  Smink 
V.Mrs.  Smith 
694  Handy  Andy 
685  Michael  Erie 
686  Old  Parr 
687  Tarnation  Strange 
688  Royal  Oak 
6»9  Rose  of  Arregon 
690  Hulvei,  the  Unknown 
691  John  of  Procida 
‘coo  /Serenading 
bJ"  ^Middle  Temple 
693  Promise  of  Marriage 
694  Chain  of  Gold 
695  Beggar’s  Daughter 
696  Battle  of  Waterloo 
697  Phantom 
598  Gil  Bias 
|.qq  /My  Wife’s  Out 
bjy  ^Borrowing  a  Husband 
700  Arajoon 
701  Forced  Marriage 
702  Valslia 

.  „  /Behind  the  Scenes 
,UJ  1,118 

J04  Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy 
705  Lost  Ship 


643 


651 


661 

062 


669 


676 


083 


.4 


719 


706  Roll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador’s  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 

710  Louison 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love's  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darnley 

716  School  for  Grown  Chil¬ 

dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 
M.P.  for  the  Rotten 

Borough 
Grey  Doublet 

720  Leoln  Colomba 

721  London  by  Night 

722  Christmas  Carol 

723  Loudon  Banker 

724  Muster  Humphrey’s  Clock 
/Omnibus 

V, Mayor  of  Rochester 

726  Game  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

J28  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Reality 

731  Last  Shilling 

732  Tom  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden’s  Fame 

/How’s  your  Uncle 
1  b  \Mistaken  Story 

737  In  the  Wrong  Box 

738  Martin  Clin:  zlevvit 

739  Lilian,  the  Show  Girl 
/  Man  about  Town 
VMy  Friend  the  Captain 

741  Signal 

742  Whitefriars 

743  Young  King 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Caesar,  the  Watch-Dog 

746  Ondine 

747  Comrades  and  Friends 

(Personation 

748  ■<  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(  Married  and  Settled 

749  Mary  Stuart 

750  /I>et,*Coat  Government 


'76  (< 


804 


740 


/P< 

\’T 


.’Tis  She 

751  Corsair’s  Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  and  Poor 

756  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 
/British  Legion 

'  *  V. Rifle  Brigade 

758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths 

759  Sempstress 

760  Nelson 

761  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

762  Momentous  Question 
/Review 

V Sylvester  Daggenvood 

764  Love  and  Loyalty 

765  Delusion 

766  Quid  pro  Quo 

767  Charcoal  Burner 
/Gemini 


\ Lying  in  Ordinary 


768 

769  Rose  of  Ettrick  Vale 
t  Valet  do  Sham 
VMy  Valet  and  I 

771  Dream  of  Fate 

/Maidens  Beware 
VPink  of  Politeness 
/73  Ancestress 
7- ,  /  Is  lie  Jealous  ? 

//+  yxhree  and  the  Deuce 
775  Loss  of  the  Royal  Georg 


772 


Day  at  an  Inn 
Gentleman  in  Black 
777  Double  Gallant 
— A  /  Aldgate  Pump 

\Bump  of  Benevolence 

779  Philosophers  ot  Berlin 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 

-u»>  .  Queer  Subject 

V, Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 
783  Youthf  ul  Queen 
_al  /  Teddy  the  Tiler 
'  \Born  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hurd  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 

787  Wager 

788  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

792  Shukspeare’s  Early  Days 

793  Folly  as  it  Flies 

794  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  at  the  Nora 

796  John  Overy 

797  Two  Fishermen  of  Lynn 

798  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Gsesar  dc  Bazan 

801  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 

803  Dream  at  Sea 
/  Our  Mary  Anne 
\ Mischief-Mil  king 

805  Agnes  de  Yore 

806  Wreck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 

ana  /  Shocking  Events 
8U8  I,  Dead  Shot 

809  Lesson  for  Ladies 

810  Love  and  Murder 

811  Rural  Felicity 

812  Presumptive  Evidence 

813  Poor  Jack 

814  Abelard  and  Ilcloise 

815  Duchess  de  lu  Yaubuliere 
aiR  /John  Ji  nes 

81b  vChiistening 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Henrietta,  the  Forsaken 
ao->  (  I  risli  Lion 

8"“  \  Brother  Tom 

823  Rake  and  his  Pupil 

824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

825  Marianne,  the  Child  of 

Charity 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juan 

829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

830  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  Fetch 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Boy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 

835  Forgery 

836  Uncle  John 

837  Ellen  YVareliavn 

838  Open  House 

839  Second  Thoughts  lat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

Q1„  /23,  Jolm  Street,  Adelplii 
8I/  v Thimble  Rig 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country  _ 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 

Good  Wives 

o47  Duchess  de  la  Ynlliere 
,  IQ  /  Damon  and  Pythias 
848  l  Two  Queens 


849  Dame  de  St.  Tropes 

850  Husband  ut  Sigiit 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
/Kiss  in  the  Llurk 

8j^  [Match  in  the  Dark 

853  Iiow  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 

855  Our  New  Governess 

856  Yiotorine 

857  Mysterious  Family 

858  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies’  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  ISrnvo 

8t>2  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner 

863  The  Bear- Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  ol 

the  Regiment 
acr  /Popping  the  Question 
800  v  Snapping  Turtles  H  ail 


[Snapping 
„„„  /Maid  vv 
8b>  V,  Billy  Taylor 

867  Theodore  the  Brigand 

868  Cabdriver 

869  Fi  llies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Mu  ran  a 
Welsh  Girl 


873  (J 


887 


Pleasant  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 

876  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 

(Faint  Heart  Never  Wo® 

878  <  Fair  Lady 
(Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant's  Wedding 
860  Woman  Never  Vt-xt 

/  Trip  to  Kissengen 
8l  1  [Garrick  Fever 

882  Who’s  youi  Friend? 

883  Court  1  avour 

884  Regent 

885  Ransom 

886  Paris  and  London 
l7  /Hasty  Conclusion 

[Handsome  Husband 
888  Two  Figaros 
ooq  /  Cabinet  Question 
8  J  [Printer’s  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monster 

892  Reputation 

/  Captain  of  the  Watch 
8-W  V  Promotion 
894  Returned  “  Killed  ” 

/  Loan  of  a  Lover 
[Somebody  Else 
896  All  in  the  Dark 

/Mv  Daughter,  Sir! 

VMy  Great  Aunt 
/  Court  Beauties 
[Peter  and  Paul 
/Jenkinses 

VMy  Friend,  the  Governor 

900  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 

902  Buy  Bias 

903  The  Delii  quent 

904  Chain  of  Guilt 

905  Life  as  It  Is 
!  Gne  Hour 

b  [Matrimony 

907  Smuggler  Hoy 

908  Exchange  no  Robbery 

909  Freemason 

910  Simon  Lee 

911  Dramatist 

ql9  /  All  at  Coventry 
V  Poor  Soldier 

913  Dream  Spectre 

914  (  kies  ^*,<e  ^rut'* 
[State  Secrets 


895 


897 

898 


899 


Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment, 
the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  is  invaluable,  as  full  stage  directions 

All  the  back  numbers  are  in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  separately,  ono 


To 

nostumes,  &c  ,  p 
penny  each,  or  per  post,  l|d, 


are  given. 


[London :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  TELEGRAMS 


PURCHASE 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER, 

Containing  the  Latest  Intelligence. 


])  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  goes  to 
l  V  Press  at  the  very  last  minute,  in  order 
to  get  the  Latest  News. 


paper  can  possibly  eontain  later  news. 


T>  EArNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
XV  all  the  News  of  the  Week,  both  Home 
and  Foreign  News. 

X)  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
XV  Special  Reports  of  Law,  Police,  Sports, 
Lectures,  Inquests,  Accidents,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Read  hy  Millions. 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER, 

Which  gives  the  very  latest  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY,  WEEKLY. 

Printing  and  Publishing  Offices,  313,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER. 

A  Weekly  Journal  for  Architects,  Decorators,  Gas-fitters, 

Diners,  Painters,  Plumbers,  and  all  Concerned  in  the  Construction  and 

Maintenance  of  the  House. 

Id.  Weekly;  6d.  Monthly;  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  6d. 


“  It  is  full  of  information,  not  only  for  ihe  special  trades  for  which  it  is  particularly 
igned,  but  for  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  British  workmen  or  house 
perty.  Abounds,  in  excellent  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams. — Sunday  Times 
gust  15th,  1880.  ’ 

For  sound  practical  information  a.id  advice  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  building 
nishing,  and  decorating  trades,  this  weekly  periodical  is  now  universally  recoo-nised  as  a 
t-rate  authority.  _  The  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  ‘  letterpress,  and 
•  us  the  reader  obtains  a  practical  insight  to  what  otherwise  might  prove  an  inexplicable 
zzle.  The  lists  it  furnishes  of  recent  inventions,  abstracts  of  specifications,  &c  will 
kewise  prove  of  great  value  to  builders,  decorators,  &c.— Reynolds’s  Newspaper 
ugust,  15th,  1880.  * 

Send  l|d.,  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Fo’lume  XIX,  now  ready,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence;  post-free,  Five  Shillings. 

London:  John  Dicks.  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers- 


ADVEBfllSBMfiJTO. 


NOW  PUBLISHING, 


DICES’  SHILLING  SH&ESFEBE. 


Containing  the  Whole  of 

THE  GREAT  DRAMATIST’S  WORKS, 

WITH 

LIFE,  PORTRAIT,  AND  THIRTY-SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  GILBERT,  WILSON,  ETC.,  BEING 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

“This  thick  and  densely-printed  publication  is,  merely  for  its  mass  and  bulk,  a 
wonder,  and  when  we  remember  what  it  is,  and  what  pure  and  healthy  matter  it 
gives  broadcast  to  the  people,  the  wonder  becomes  gratitude  and  hopefulness/'’ — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

One  Shilling;  per  Parcel  Post,  4M.  extra. 

This  Edition  may  also  be  had,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  price  2s. 


London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence, 

TALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE. 

B?  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Sixty  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Gilbert. 

London :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 


Now  Beady,  Price  Sixpence, 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPERE 

B7  DR.  DODD. 

With  Preface ,  Glossary ,  and  •  Index . 

London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Threepence ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK, 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS 


BY  THE  OLD  STAGER. 


This  Guide-Book  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects  : 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

HOW  TO  DECLAIM. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 
HOW  TO  MEMORIZE. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FIGURE. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FACE. 
HOW  TO  TREAD  THE  STAGE. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HANDS. 
HOW  TO  EXPRESSr.  .THE  VARIOUS 
PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 
HOW  TO  DO  BYE-PLAY. 

HOW  TO  COMPORT  YOURSELF  AS  A 
LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  of  the  Work “  There  are  certaim  difficulties  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  phases  of  the  dramatic  art.  There  are  others  that  arise 
chiefly,  if  not  selely,  from  the  want  of  practical  information,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
conveyed  with  due  simplicity  and  dearness  of  definition.  Such  difficulties  necessarily 
result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disappoatment  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  dramatic 
''pnours  ;  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  almost  without  actual  trial,  of 
che  profession  of  the  stage  by  those  who  might,  if  properly  directed,  have  come  to  be 
reckoned  among  its  chief  ornaments. 

U 14  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  remove,  where  /tossible,  and  in  all  cases  to 
(essen  just  such  difficulties,  by  furnishing  a  ready  reference  to  information  which  shall 
»mooth  the  way  for  the  more  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  desponding  to 

persevere.”  _ _ _ 


London  s  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


